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THE POWER OF GOD 

CURRENT advertisement for a tonic wine, appearing very fre- 
A vents in certain parts of England, shows the head of a weil 

groomed young woman, eyes closed, forehead towards the 
skies and a pale, ghostly hand soothing her brows. This drink, 
the multitudes are informed, soothes tired nerves. In an age when 
many people are in fact ‘living on their nerves’ owing to the speed, 
the racket and the increasing anxieties of modern life, and when 
this sense of nervous strain is uppermost in their consciousness, 
such an advertisement must possess a powerful appeal. A growing 
number of people do in fact require some tonic to steady that 
sub-rational and in a way very human urge which seizes them and 
carries them into irritable quarrels or brings a gnawing sense of 
frustration and makes work, companions, recreation, indeed every 
aspect of life, seem out of joint. It is this common strain which 
demands an ever-increasing army of psychiatrists to attempt to deal 
with it and which provides the divorce courts with a large proportion 
of their teased and confused clients. There must be a great number 
of people looking for some soothing hand to touch with peaceful 
and gentle power the storm centres of their nerves. They seem to 
yearn for some ghostly Prince Arthur to perform his tender offices. 
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When your head cid ache 

1 knit my handkerchief about your brows . 

And with my hand at midnight held your head, 

And, like the watchful minutes to the hour 

Still and anon cheer’d up the heavy time, 

Saying, ‘What lack you?’ and ‘Where lies your grief?’ 

Or ‘What good love may I perform for you?’ 
Such services would seemingly prevent many a social disaster or 
personal tragedy and keep men and women in a serener frame of 
mind than is often theirs today. 


The misfortune of it all is that those who suffer from this dray 
upon their nerves are compelled to seek for alleviation of the irri- 
tation from psychiatrists and tonics and similar more or less super- 
ticial remedies. For the cause of the malaise is too deep for these 
cures. It has frequently been pointed out of late, in fact, that 
civilised man has been dislocated from his appointed place in the 
universe. We hear of oriental remedies for diseases, cured by lying 
flat on the earth with a special orientation (east-west or north-south) 
for hours and days at a time. The patient is healed by the pulse of 
nature, by being drawn back into the life-stream of the earth—or 
however else the niethod is explained. Whatever truth there may 
be in the explanation of such cures, the cure itself would appear to 
suggest a healing of the dislocation which exists between the indi- 
vidual man and the whole intricate being of created existence. It 
may be also the secret which is approached by the often recom- 
mended practice of ‘relaxation’ in a technical, psychological manner. 
But the oriental cure seems to get nearer the cause of the nervous 
troubles of today than the sophisticated and tentative remedies ol 
the west because it assumes a universal power in nature. 

The dislocation is in fact one between the conscious life of man 
and the inescapable and universal power of Giod—a power which is 
not only omnipotent, penetrating ‘to the division of the soul and 
the spirit, of the joints also and the marrow’, but also unchanging 
and ‘upholding all things’ without any alteration of purpose on 
account of the vacillations of men. For this reason we can think cf 
the single, cleansing power of Nature, not as belonging to nature 
of itself but as coming to it from the supporting will of God and 
we can see how that if man is, in the realms of his conscious 
freedom, out of joint, or out of harmony with this healing power, 
he has somehow to return to that ommipotent source of health. 
Power goes out from God into the whole world, the power to heal 
that we read of in the Gospels; but God cannot change and man 
must retrace his steps in order to rediscover this spring of life. 

One of the difficulties is that the ideas of ‘Power’ and ‘Authority’ 
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THE POWER OF GOD 


have become so warped in the minds of modern men that they are 
territied to submit in any way to something which can sweep them 
off their feet or make them slaves of some other will. The curious 
paradox of the fear of power thrusting nations into complete slavery 
through the abuse of power has often been noted in the phenomena 
of Fascist and Communist states. But such abuses do in fact 
increase the fear and so increase the slavery until like the snowball 
men go rolling down the hill locked together in greater and greater 
numbers and with no control of their destinies. Nevertheless they 
read of the power of God and fancy that it is some terrible nemesis, 
the horror of Mount Sinai with its burning fire and darkness, its 
whirlwind and its storm. So threatening indeed does the omnipo- 
tence of God appear that instinctively the little human creature 
tries to set limits to it by considering God as a remote possibility, 
a Reality which if it exists has no direct concern with human affairs. 
The average man today seems to have successfully achieved this 
sealing off of the Almighty from ordinary daily life (this it is whien 
has caused the disjointure and disharmony in his make-up). And 
having secured an apparent immunity from the divine power he is 
more than ever suspicious of the power of God which resides in 
the Church. It is, for example, a great effort for the convert to the 
Chureh to overcome the instinctive distrust of the Church’s power 
and the suspicion that it will lead him into some sort of intellectual 
slavery or dishonesty, not to mention the subjection to the strict 
interpretation of the moral law. It is not easy to seal off the power 
of the Church unless one denies it outright. Consequently there is 
a great number of people who hold a vague and ‘comfortable’ 
doctrine of a distant God and who resolutely dissociate themselves 
from any specific creed. And yet they are the more likely to be 
submerged in the sea of tension and jangling nerves. 

The power of God does in fact embrace all things down to the 
very movements of the individual man’s free will. But if we con- 
sider it in the light of the complete and whole eternity in which 
it exists and in which alone it can be found, we shall discover that 
the terror of it is removed. The power of God is contained in the 
will so that it makes the whole of reality ‘all of a piece’, God’s 
will moulding the universe and moulding the individual man, 
moulding man by the laws of nature implicit in the human sub- 
stance he is fashioning. And the: Christian;man is:Being fashioned 
by the same indivisible will according . to: ‘the ‘rules Gf the Church 
and her Sacraments. It is not as, theugh the cony ert er tering the 
Church takes on a lot of new demangs, “additional réquirements from 
Giod, but he enters more fully and more corisciously into the one 
unique will of God, he acpepis” the: : power of Gon Shiore, whole- 
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heartedly and completely. All the various necessities that occur to 
any individual man, such as the necessity of weak health or of living 
with his ageing parents, all these too are only the power of God 
demanding recognition. 

Consequently, as a man’s mind begins to see this power in its 
tremendous significance he understands that it is not a question of 
an outward structure of rules, an external imposition of a foreign 
will straight-lacing him and hindering his freedom. He recognises 
this power in every breath he takes and feels it well up from within, 
because he is being created and upheld ‘by the word of his power’. 
God, as a medieval writer has it, ‘never takes his hand off his work’, 
and those creative fingers have been likened in Scripture to the 
delicate touch of the potter drawing forth the individual and grace- 
ful form of the vase from the twisting clay. The medieval sculptor 
at Chartres captured a simile of this truth when he carved the 
Word-made-fiesh creating Adam who grows everlastingly forth from 
the motionless manipulation of his ceaselessly extended palms. This 
simile shows that this intrinsic power ceaselessly making the whole 
of reality real is the gentle work of God disposing all things sweetly. 
infusing light into man’s mind, power into his will, the sap of life 
into the trunk of the tree. There can be nothing harsh or unseeing, 
brutal or crushing in this will for good which upholds the world and 
supports the soul of man. 

More wonderful even than this gentleness, a further study of the 
creative hands of God, the hands of the Word made flesh reveal the 
wounds of love. There is no division or succession in God and the 
upholding power is at the same time the power of love, of such 
intensity that God sent his only begotten Son into the world and 
delivered him to the death of the Cross. The hands of God are 
nailed apparently powerless to the Cross; yet his power being infinite 
his love is infinite too. He has drawn man by grace to equality with 
himself in order that he may fitly love him as a friend, and the 
divine love unrequited goes with power intense to the height oi 
Calvary. And the intensity of the divine outpouring of love is not 
spent upon a vast mass of humanity comprising at once a milliard 
of souls, but is reserved for every individual man with a direct 
and personal approach from God. 

Who then could fear the power of God or regard his Church as 
imposing intglerable*resttaints? Only those who have allowed them- 
selves to be dislocated and: put out of touch with the comprehensive 
omnipotence af the divine Jove. It is only the man who revolts who 
finds the laws 6f*his-owa-nature a burden and a constraint. It ‘s 
only the man who, regards the ,universe from his own human point 
of view ° ‘who thinks that ‘the power ‘of God may interfere with his 
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THE POWER OF GOD 53 


liberty and interrupt the flow of his free will. Similarly the people 
who see the Church of God only from outside, as constructed of 
regulations and sacraments to which the faithful are expected to 
bow in complete subservience, such men consider the power of the 
Church as an external threat to the freedom of individuals and 
nations. From within the hands of God all is seen to be different. 
Laws are helps towards the fulfilment of man’s free choice, as the 
hungry man feels no constraint in the law of his nature which 
bids him eat to live. God’s power is all of a piece and there is no 
more constraint applied in the law of monogamous and irrefragable 
marriage than in that of love or in the necessity of eating. 

But for those who have broken away from this unchanging and 
immense power of God certainly there exist hardship and pain 
in the return to the acceptance of the healing power of God. Yet 
so long as they remain in disharmony with this essential and central 
power of the universe the pain is that of frustration and of the 
gnawing of unsatisfied nerves out of harmony with and consequently 
not nourished by the whole cosmic system in which they were 
made to function. The pain of return to harmony is of a different 
nature. It is the pain of the cold plunge into icy waters to be 
reinvigorated, or the pain of sore feet and hands as the climber 
reaches the summit of the mountain. The first sensations will not 
be those of the ghostly touch on the temples from the tonic wine nor 
even of Arthur’s kerchief knit about the brows or of the soft words 
of the sympathetic psychiatrist. The first sensation may well be 
bitter as a man submits himself blindly to the power of the Word. 
But soon he finds that he is held in an embrace of love by hands 
wounded by the Cross that he can relax not flat upon his bed nor 
yet stretched out upon the bosom of Mother Earth but wholly given 
in every fibre of his body and with every breath of his soul to the 
upholding and sustaining power that makes all things whole. 

For you are not come to a mountain that might be touched and 

a burning fire and a whirlwind. . . . But you are come to Mount 

Sion and to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem .. . 

to the Church . . . to God the judge of all . . . and to Jesus the 


mediator of the new testament. . . . Therefore, receiving an im- 
movable kingdom, we have grace. For our God is a consuming fire. 
THE Epiror. 
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CATHOLICS AND THE NOVEL 


IKE a well-used hackney-coach, the stricture that in all spheres 
[_csitica standards are declining is beginning to creak: it is q 

commonplace in everyday criticism whose place is so common 
that like other similar phrases—‘learning for its own sake’ and 
‘the cultures of freedom loving peoples’—it is a statement which 
now employed seems all but empty of content. Narrowing the 
stricture here to the treatment meted out to the novel, one is 
forced to the conclusion by the standard of current criticism 
exhibited in fiction-reviewing that the decline is one caused princi- 
pally by ignorance: ignorance about the purpose of a novel and 
the history of the novel. This charge which is general must 
regrettably include much of the Catholic press, where the confusion 
only becomes greater by the haphazard use of the term ‘Catholic 
novel’. For this reason therefore in the present essay an attempt 
will be made first to trace the emergence of the novel in English 
fiction and, secondly, to see how in this larger context what is 
termed the ‘Catholic novel’ came into being. Finally the actual 
term ‘Catholic novel’ will be examined. 

* * * * 

A novel is a large diffused picture comprehending the characters 

of lite, disposed in different groups and exhibited in various atti- 

tudes, for the purpose of a uniform plan. . . . This plan cannot 

be executed with propriety, probability or success without a 

principal personage to attract the attention, unite the incidents, 

unwind the clue of the labyrinth, and at last close the scene, by 
virtue of his own importance.—Smollett. 

As to the first novel, critics have pinned their choice on authors 
so distant as to have three centuries between them: furthermore 
it is significant to note that their choice has largely, if not entirely, 
been conditioned by religious preconceptions. Catholic critics have 
tended to say that Chaucer is the first novelist: this comment on 
the strength of the Canterbury Tales is not pure Catholic cam- 
paigning, since it is true that much of his work is mere character- 
drawing. Yet ultimately it seems that the judgment is invalid: 
invalid for the very good reason that Chaucer was primarily a poet 
and chose poetry, not prose, for his medium. The other group of 
critics, mainly a Whig group, have consistently put forward 
Richardson—the first novelist of the Age of Reason. However it 
seems that between a fourteenth and eighteenth century candidate 
there are others whose claims should not be omitted; others whose 
attempts towards writing a novel should not be overlooked, if for 
no further reason than the general neglect which they have suffered 
in literary histories. 
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In the sixteenth century there were three decided attempts to 
write a novel, With Euphues John Lyly had a passing success: its 
sub-title, ‘the Anatomy of Wit ... Very pleasant for all Gentlemen 
to reade, and inost necessary to remember: wherein are contained 
the delights that Wit followeth in his youth by the pleasantness of 
Love, and the happiness he reapeth in age, by the perfection of 
wisdom’, is indicative of its whole tone. Indeed as Anthony-a-Wood 
notes in his Athenae Oxonienses: ‘In these bookes of Euphuese ‘tis 
said that our nation is indebted for a new English in them, which 
the flower of the youth thereof learned’. But its success was short- 
lived: with the death of the gallants and wits who frequented the 
court of Elizabeth it died. Too much was asked of the reader, for 
after a time a species of fabulous or unnatural natural philosophy 
becomes tedious; after a time lists of monstrous animals, extraordin- 
ary mythical beasts together with hosts of vegetable and mineral 
forms of life possessed of peculiar properties, pall: without selection 
appetite loses taste. Somewhat similar to Euphues was Sir Philip 
Sydney’s Arcadia, but again its success was short-lived, and again 
it was at the time a book loved more for its author than for itself. 
Admittedly court life made pastorals seem idvllic, but only to a 
certain section of society, and that a section which, if it did not 
prefer French forests to English woods, preferred (us presently in 
reality it did) to give its allegiance to Shakespeare’s more dramatic 
Arden than to Sydney’s somewhat overdone pastiche about Bohemia. 
In contrast to both Lyly and Sydney was Robert Greene’s talent: 
although many of his stories were as like a fairy-tale as those of 
his two contemporaries, his ‘conny-catching pamphlets and Repen- 
tances’ showed him to be a realist of the first order: his work was 
partially a reaction against artificiality, his preference being for 
Kastcheap and the stinking and stewing side of London, not the 
glitter of the crown jewels nor the twitter of court etiquette. But 
these three attempts came to naught: the reading public was small. 
literacy was at a low level and the theatre still remained pre- 
dominant as the chief art-form. The importance of Lyly, Sydney 
and Greene lies in this, that they aimed towards a fiction whose 
threads were to be picked up later: in the meantime their works 
went into obscurity, whilst both artificiality and realism in fiction 
remained unknown quantities so far as the novel was concerned 
right down to the seventeenth century. 

From the point of view of fiction the seventeenth century appears 
singularly moribund. Apart from Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, which 
hardly qualifies for the title of novel, the only attempt made at a 
novel was that of Congreve’s Incognita: but here again his com- 
ment that ‘when I digress, I am at that time writing to please 
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myself: when I continue the thread of my story, I write to please 
the reader’ is indicative of its tone and accounts in large measure 
for its failure to win an audience. In any case the playhouses were 
open and it was in this direction that Congreve turned his attention, 
Yet, from another point of view, the seventeenth century was fruit- 
ful in providing the background from which the ‘novel proper’ might 
emerge. The Civil War had produced a new consciousness, and with 
that new consciousness a new class had come into being—the 
middle class. Accordingly this new class (helped on by the spread 
of literacy) was ready for a new art-form. Real courtly iife had gone 
for ever and the new class acted as a wedge in society as a whole: 
as it pushed its way in, men as a whole became particularly con- 
scious of their tie with things, animate as well as inanimate: the 
elements which in the next century were to lead to the Age of 
Reason were to be found in embryo in its rise. 

Among the first writers to be fully aware of this shift of emphasis 
in society was Defoe: at the age of sixty he took his chance and 
wrote Robinson Crusoe, the first novel of genius to be published 
in the English language. Both its plot and characters were real: 
there was a stamp of authenticity which marked the entire book. 
Here it may be apposite to quote Defoe’s treatment, from the 
point of view of both character-drawing and attitude then prevailing, 
of a French Benedictine monk: 

And now I speak of marrying it brings me naturally to say some- 

thing of the French ecclesiastic that I had brought with me out 

of the ship’s crew, whom I took up at sea. It is true this man was 

a Roman, and, perhaps it may give offence to some hereafter, 

if I leave anything extraordinary upon record of a man whom, 

before I begin, I must (to set him out in just colours) represent 
in terms very much to his disadvantage, in the account of Protes- 
tants: as, first, that he was a Papist; secondly a Popish priest; 
and, thirdly, a French Popish priest. But justice demands of me 
to give him a due character; and I must say he was a grave, sober, 
pious and most religious person: exact in his life, extensive in his 
charity, and exemplary in almost everything he did. What, then, 
can anyone say against being very sensible of the value of such 

a man, notwithstanding his profession? though it may be my 

opinion, perhaps as well as the opinion of others who shall read 

this, that he was mistaken. 

On occasion this passage has been quoted as a tide-mark, as it 
were, by which may be shown the low ebb to which literature had 
fallen at the beginning of the eighteenth century. (Robinson Crusoe 
was published, or at least its first part appeared, in April 1719.) 
Still one cannot help suspecting that critics who make this charge 
are confusing literature and religion. Among the most notable of 
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this school is Edward Hutton who in his book, Catholicism and 
English Literature!, attempts to prove that with the Reformation 
English literature, and in particular fiction (perhaps because fiction 
is something more tangible to deal with than poetry), lost ‘its 
continuity of spirit’. But this, as it has just been said, is to confuse 
the terms—religion, literature, society. No historian today for a 
moment would deny that religion as established religion, was st 
alow ebb during the Age of Reason: it is only when the charge is 
levelled against literature, and more specifically the novel, that 
such an accusation has to be questioned and countered. 

Admittedly Catholicism at the time of Richardson was only a 
shell of what it had been in Chaucer’s day: nevertheless in spite 
of this, the morality of the earlier Catholic Christendom still existed 
in spirit, if not in practised dogma, just as it is true nowadays to 
declare that any European author (whatever his personal beliefs) 
so far as his works are artistic achievements is dependent for both 
his sensitivity and sensibility upon the Christian tradition, and to 
that extent he is a writer working within an acknowledged frame- 
work of morality.2 This is an aside that will be developed later here. 
In the meantime hark back to Richardson and Fielding... . 

Richardson is primarily a novelist of incident: it is more than 
probable that his early upbringing as a boy, when he was employed 
by the fashionabie women of the town as a messenger, gave hin 
an insight into human nature and feminine foibles that later could 
be transformed into the core of his books. In Pamela there pervades 
an atmosphere of strict morality : 

At about eight o’clock we entered the courtyard of this hand- 

some, large, old and lonely mansion, that looks made for solitude 

and mischief, as I thought by its appearance, with all its brown 
nodding horrors ot lofty elms and pines about it. Here, I said to 

myself, is to be the scene of my ruin... . 

Again in the full title of the book, a note emphasising the excellence 
of the honest life is struck: it is Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded. In 
contrast to Richardson’s work, Fielding’s novels present an essayist 
novelist rather than a novelist of incident: but here again the note 
of morality is apparent. Having discoursed for a page or so on 
ancient heathen deities one finds Fielding breaking in with this 
comment in Tom Jones: *. . . I have rested too long on a doctrine 
which can be no use to the Christian writer. . . .” So it is that this 





1 Reprinted in 1948 and originally published in 1942. 

2 This comment is further developed in T. S. Eliot’s book Notes Towards the 
Definition of Culture (1948) where it is pointed out that if one accepts culture as 
being dependent upon religion and vice versa, then English bishops are a part of 
culture and dogs and horses a part of English religion. Smollett, doubtless, would 
have applauded this sentiment, as indeed would many of his lesser contemporaries. 
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reflection of Fielding’s which was also that of his audience is a 
reflection that permeates nearly all the works of the novelists of 
the eighteenth century: Goldsmith as well as Smollett, and Smolleté 
as well as Sterne. For the time being the novel remained principally 
a story with a moral, even if at times in conforming to Smollett’s 
definition (quoted as the epigraph to this section) its plot at times 
became so unwieldy as to defy a brief synopsis. It was only in the 
nineteenth century that a change, a transition was to come about. 
for it was a century that was to include Jane Austen as well as 
Hardy. 
~ * * * 

‘Novels . . . performances which have only genius, wit and taste 

to recommend them.’—Jane Austen. 

Battling with the nineteenth century novelists is rather like 
playing on the home ground. They are loved and continuously 
read: their works are dramatised, filmed and adapted for broad. 
casting. Mr Pickwick is still the friend of all—the policeman as 
well as the professor. None the less the phrase ‘nineteenth century 
novelists’ is not so wide in its scope as it sounds: it has become 
the synonym for another phrase—the ‘great novelists’, in which 
group it is usual to include Jane Austen and the Brontés, Scott. 
Dickens and Thackeray, and sometimes as if by way of an appendix, 
Trollope, George Eliot and Meredith. 

This group—not an all-embracing group of novelists, be it noted— 
represents a body of writers all of whose works may be said in a 
broad sense to be Christian; in all their books virtue is praised, 
vice condemned; the hero honest, the heroine goodness personified, 
and the villain an utter knave with no redeeming traits. Yet on 
the part of the public there was a certain dissatisfaction with 
characters drawn either in black or white; besides in many cases— 
with much of Dickens for instance—the narrative was becoming 
such a rambling affair that although less matter was not called for, 
more art was asked; and with that art more subtlety and penetra- 
tion. The new journalism, which by the middle of the century was 
taking over part of the function that had been played by the great 
reviews and magazines in the first fifty years, was coming to the 
fore’. In fact in 1878 Hardy was writing of the new man whose 
age was to come thus: 








3 The present writer does not agree with this grouping: it is merely given as a 
fairly general opinon which is current. 

4 It may be remembered in Mansjield Park that when the company at Sotherion 
were weary of exploring the gardens, ‘they all returned to the house together, 
there to lounge away the time as they could with sofas, and chit-chat and Quar- 
terly Reviews, till the return of the others, and the arrival of dinner’. One has 
only in one’s mind’s eye to imagine the same scene today, to see what papers and 
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‘In Clymn Yeobright’s face could dimly be seen the typical 
countenance of the future. Should there be a classic period to 
art hereafter, its Phidias may reproduce such faces. The view of 
life as a thing to be put up with, replacing that zest for existence 
which was so intense in early civilisations, must ultimately enter 
so thoroughly into the constitution of the advanced races that its 
facial expression will be accepted as a new artistic departure. . . . 
His face was attractive in the light of symbols. 
This passage from The Return of the Native was to strike a note 
of pessimism, of an attitude to life as something ‘to be put up with’, 
which was later to be fully exploited. In the meantime the important 
contribution of Hardy to the novel was that he brought to it both 
poetry and architecture: indeed beginning his career as an architect 
his ambition was always to be a poet, and his novels in one sense 
were never regarded other than as a financial by-product. Yet for 
future writers his impact on English fiction was immense; beneath 
his plots there was a pattern. The material might be ragged and 
rough, but at his hands it became highly glazed: like sculptured 
granite blocks after the sun—‘the hope of life’—has set, his books 
stand as a magnificent but foreboding row of tombstones. 

Equally important in their impact on the future generation of 
English writers were James and, later still, Joyce. Henry James 
developed the architectural foundations that Hardy had laid, and 
to them he added psychological penetration. James Joyce 
attempted a synthesis: in taking over the poetry and architecture 
of Hardy and the psychological penetration of James, he was 
prepared to test language to its utmost: if Ulysses showed how 
far linguistic experiment could go without losing comprehensibility, 
Finnegans Wake marked the point where experiment became 
obscurity. It was a lesson quickly learned by his successors. 


* * * * 
Order in the social and political category is unattainable under 
our present psychology . . . [All that can be hoped for] is a mess 


more favourable to artists than the present one, for a muddle 

which will provide them with fuller inspirations and better 

material conditions.—E. M. Forster. 

Forster wrote the above comment in 1942 in an article in Horizon. 
Eighteen years had elapsed since the publication of A Passage Lo 
India in 1924, but it reflects an attitude to life which has been his 
from the very beginning. Analysed fully, it shows itself to be a 
form of nihilism. With other writers in the ‘twenties, and in par- 
ticular writers of the ‘thirties, it either came to be replaced for the 
most part by materialism of a more outright kind or else replaced 








magazines are chosen for lounging away the time, to have but a - case in point 
of the way in which general reading standards have deteriorated. 
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by Marxism5. Even a writer such as Virginia Woolf, for all her 
sensibility as a novelist—witness To The Lighthouse or Between 
the Acts—stands for a typically mundane attitude to life; an atti. 
tude, reflective of her generation doubtless, in which all major 
issues are evaded and an attempt made to crystallise the perfect 
moment; an attitude that assumes golden moments should only 
be accepted in their finest gloss and that such moments are either 
what is called ‘aesthetic’, or else the preserve of the few whose 
castle is the Ivory Tower. In actual fact it is but a repetition of 
the philosophy of Aristippus of Cyrene. 

However, if by a long view one condemns this attitude to life, 
as in the same way one also condemns that of Hardy, it must be 
added in all justice that writers of both groups can and do, could 
and did, produce works of art: all that can be said artistically is 
that their approach to their subject matter is such as to put a 
limitation upon their output. Like Forster, unless they change their 
medium, they usually write themselves out, becoming in the end 
merely repetitive. So it is as one examines the period between the 
two world wars a question arises, a question which asks after Hardy, 
James and Joyce in what direction could the novel advance. 

An answer came first from a group of Catholic writers living on 
the Continent. It included Bernanos, Mauriac, Gertrud von le Fort, 
Sigrid Undset—perhaps the most notable among its elect; and in 
England Graham Greene and Evelyn Waugh were to be its chief 
exponents®, 

” * * * 
I know how hard it is. One needs something to make one’s mood 
deep and sincere. There are so many little frets that prevent our 
coming at the real naked essence of our vision. It sounds boshy, 
doesn’t it? I often think one ought to be able to pray, before one 
works—and then leave it to the Lord. Isn’t it hard, hard work 
to come to real grips with one’s imagination—throw everything 
overboard. I always feel as if I stood naked for the fire of 





5 For a good ‘fashionable’, Left and Marxist prejudiced survey of these writers, see 
New Writing in Europe by John Lehmann (1940). The criticism in this volume is 
poor, but its index and selected bibliography make it a useful handbook. 

6 Certain omissions in this article should be mentioned here: some writers have 
described Newman's Callista and Loss and Gain as ‘Catholic novels’. Callista, a 
tale of the third century, is little more than a historical sketch written in fiction- 
form and, it seems, Loss and Gain would be better described as an attempt to 
present his conversion in terms of fiction—a feat which he accomplished far more 
successfully, with the veil of fiction off, when he wrote his Apologia. The omission 
of Benson is more serious; but perhaps he is better described as a historicai 
novelist writing about Catholic history. Even more serious, probably, is the 
omission of Belloc, Chesterton and Baring, save that their fiction is better served 
by the term ‘entertainment’ rather than ‘novel’. It should be added too that in this 
article no attempt has been made to cover in any exhaustive way all the other 
contemporary authors who have been acclaimed as writers of ‘Catholic novels’. 
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Almighty God to go through me—and it’s rather an awful feeling. 

One has to be so terribly religious, to be an artist. I often think 

of my dear Saint Lawrence on his gridiron, when he said, ‘Turn 

me over, brothers, I am done enough on this side’. — D. H. 

Lawrence. 

This is an apt point at which to examine the term ‘Catholic 
novel’, and examined in the light of the history and development 
of the novel it cuts rather a vague and shadowy figure. By the 
same standards of grouping one could declare that Robinson Crusoe 
was a nonconformist novel, or that Tristram Shandy was an Angli- 
can novel, merely on the grounds that Defoe was a Nonconformist 
or a Dissenter in English literature, and Sterne an Anglican clergy- 
man. Obviously such verdicts cannot be taken seriously. A man is 
first and foremost a novelist by talent and either an Anglican, Non- 
conformist or Catholic by belief. The fact that he is a Catholic will 
not make him a novelist if it is his vocation to be an engineer ; 
what counts ultimately is that a man should be true to his vocation, 
true to those talents with which at birth he has been blessed— 
quite literally blessed by God. However, should he be blessed with 
the ability to write fiction, other talents being equal, such a novelist 
who also happens to be a Catholic has certain advantages over his 
fellow writers in that his work has a definite and clearly defined 
religious framework into which it can be fitted; in that it has roots 
which are spiritual and therefore eternal; in that it makes his work 
an acknowledged quest because what matters in the end is that 
he should achieve his salvation through it. For a man to shirk his 
responsibilities as an artist is to renounce a God-given trust. 

As a detailed example of what is meant by this added power 
that the novelist who is « Catholic has over his contemporary, one 
may draw attention to a passage from Graham Greene's Brighton 
Rock: it is a passage where the boy Pinkie is ‘on the run’, his 
razor-slashing at the races having been successfully executed. 

He heard a whisper, looked sharply round and thrust the paper 

back. Tn an alley between ‘two shops, an old woman sat upon 

the ground: he could just see the rotting and discoloured face: 
it was like the sight of damnation. Then he heard the whisper: 

‘Blessed art thou among women’, saw the grey fingers fumbling 

at the beads. This was not one of the damned: he watched with 

horrified fascination: this was one of the saved. 
The contrast between the inner sanctity and the decaying exterior 
is well made. As a piece of writing it is both stark and powerful, 
though perhaps the phrase ‘with horrified fascination’ is somewhat 
clichéd. Yet in spite of the apparent forcefulness, by comparison 
with Greene's later books, there was a danger at this period of 
Greene applying dogma too dogmatically to his fiction to let it 
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still remain fiction and not become mere Catholic propaganda. But 
this was a danger of 1938 when Brighton Rock first appeared. His 
two more recent novels, The Power and the Glory and The Heart 
of the Matter, have dispelled any doubts that one then may have 
had’. The latter with its poignant last chapter with the comment 

‘And do you think God’s likely to be more bitter than a 
woman?’ .. . is an example of the way in which Greene has brought 
to perfection a conflict without resolving the problem in terms of 
mortal and venial sins, but rather leaving such a judgment to the 
Omnipotent, his task as author being merely to present the crisis in 
human terms. Furthermore it is this precise refusal to pass judg- 
ments on their characters which has caused a charge to be made in 
Catholic circles that novels such as that of Greene cause scandal. 
It is a charge as well which sooner or later must be faced. 

The method proposed here will be to put forward the comments 
of some other writers on this subject and so work towards a general 
conclusion. 'The comments selected are not meant to be conclusive 
in themselves, but rather to contain in embryo ideas that may be 
developed. After all, true criticism, which is just as much a creative 
activity as novel writing, like novel writing is essentially, when 
seen in a broad perspective, a quest whose aim is to come face to 
face with him in whose image all men are made. Properly under- 
stood in this context, there can be no such thing as secular 
literature. 

In Art and Scholasticism Maritain says: 

The essential point is not to know whether a novelist may or 

may not portray a given aspect of evil. The essential point is to 

know at what altitude he is when he makes this portrayal and 
whether his art and soul are pure enough: and strong enough to 

make it without conniving with it. . . . To write the work of a 

Proust, as it should be written, requires the interior light of a 

Saint Augustine. 

To this Mauriac in God and Mammon has replied to the effect that 
the real novelist cannot but help connive, cannot but help associate 
himself with his creation: were he not to do so he would become 
merely an observer and very quickly his characters would become 
cardboard figures. He then goes on to quote this biblical text which 
is really an appendix to Maritain’s comment: ‘Begin by purifying 
the source, and those who drink of the waters will not be sick’®. 





7 However, his story, ‘A Hint at the Truth’, published in The Month (February. 
1949) raises this issue again. 

8 In Colosseum (June, 1935), asked how a writer should live, Erik von Kuhnelt- 
Leddihn replied: ‘He should go frequently to the sacraments and pray to God 
pot to become a megalomaniac but to attain nearer and nearer to the only thing 
which really matters—sanctity’. 
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Carried through, this exhortation is no restriction as some critics 
have thought: rather it prevents writing from being restricted to an 
Ivory Tower, as for example is so much the case, as was said earlier, 
with the novels of Virginia Woolf. Indeed as Newman with such 
perception said: 

It is a contradiction in terms to attempt a sinless literature of 

sinful man. . . . A university is not a Convent or a Seminary... . 

Cut out from your class books all broad manifestations of the 

natural man; and those manifestations are waiting for your pupil’s 

benefit at the very doors of your lecture room . .. you have 

succeeded but in this—making the world his University. 
Although this advice was addressed principally to lecturers its appli- 
cation can be universal, for as Newman concluded it was not a 
part fitting the Church to play a suspicious policeman, but instead 
a wise and tolerant guardian. She should see that no kind of truth 
was prohibited, but instead see that no doctrines passed ‘under 
the name of Truth’, but those which claimed it rightfully. 

Now it would seem that could a novelist always bear in his mind 
these precepts of Newman, Mauriac and Maritain the result would 
be to produce a masterpiece. But that would not be to allow for 
the bend in human nature; again talents differ so that although 
as a Catholic one might have the highest admiration for the purpose 
that lay behind Evelyn Waugh’s novel, Brideshead Revisited, as 
a critic one could not confess the book a total success: in fact it 
would be the duty of a critic to ask himself whether, had the ‘blurb’ 
been denied him which gave the purpose of the novel (namely to 
show in an old English family how the Catholic faith acts as ‘a 
twitch upon the thread’), such a theme was apparent from the text 
of the novel itself. Under such a scrutiny it would seem, at least 
to the present writer, that one might have grave misgivings. On 
the other hand, about Graham Greene’s The Heart of the Matter, 
it seems to the present writer that one could have few such mis- 
givings: in fact it might be worth adding as a rider to these personal 
impressions that the latter book appeared with no word of explana- 
tion on its cover. 

So it is one has come back to the main question with which this 
essay opened—the decline of critical standards. In literature nothing 
is so harmful as a parochial spirit: nothing is to be gained from 
segregating novels into water-tight compartments, because in their 
gradual emergence, which has now become a weekly spate, they 
form a part of literature as a whole. Those that are great, those 
which time has sifted with the years, stand like lighthouses signi- 
fying to that spirit of truth of which Newman wrote. It is only 
when they become something less, when they become partisan, that 
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the light which should burn within them is supplanted by either 
a flicker of pieties or a burning brandishing of a party line. Inas- 
much as they lose their independence and become mere means of 
propaganda, to that extent they lose their integrity. 

Catholic truth is something too vast, in fact too catholic, to ve 
confined within narrow limitations since its province is the whole 
of life; and axiomatic with this conciuding statement, in going 
from the general to the particular, one may add as an assertion 
of true critical standards that a novel must be considered first as 
literature, before its specific merits as ‘Catholic literature’ can be 
assessed. NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE. 








CATHOLICS and ADULT EDUCATION 


HE great growth in adult education through the tutorial and 

other types of classes has been one of the most interesting 

educational developments of recent years. This in its turn has 
led to an increase in the numbers of adult educational centres and 
colleges; these vary from the purely technical non-residential schools 
to long-term residential colleges such as the Catholic Workers’ 
College and Ruskin College at Oxford. There are also shorter courses, 
normally of a week or week-end. running throughout the year at 
places like Ashridge, Burtou Manor and Grantley Hall. Many of the 
ideas which inspired the founding of this latter type of college are 
attributable to the Danish Folk High Schools, and in England, to 
the work of Sir Richard Livingstone, in particular to his valuable 
little book, The Future in Education. The other force behind this 
growth in adult education centres has been and still is the work and 
ideals of bodies such as the Workers Educational Association and 
the University Extra-Mural Departments. Those who attend tutorial 
classes, one-year, or terminal classes, have in many cases wanted 
te meet together away from their normal, and often grim, environ- 
ment; this desire has been met by holding summer schools in the 
universities or other large residential centres. The keenness of those 
attending these summer schools and their appreciation of the chance 
to spend a week or so at Oxford or Cambridge are touching; the 
fervour is almost religious. Now the several newly started residential 
colleges have given many the chance to spend what may be best 
described as an inexpensive short retreat of an educational nature. 
In doing so these colleges have fulfilled a deep-seated want that has 
not previously been sufficiently realised, let alone catered for. Those 
of similar interests and tastes can meet each other under reasonably 
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comfortable circumstances, they can discuss their mutual problems, 
exchange ideas, make new friends and benefit not only from the 
teaching of experts but also from meeting and talking informally 
with these experts. his new trend in adult education opens up 
great possibilities for Catholics and prospects for the Church that 
have not as yet been fully grasped. Before considering these pros- 
pects, it is essential to review briefly the recent historical back- 
vround of the adult education movement in this country. 


One of the most influential bodies in this country is the Workers 
Educational Association. The W.E.A. was founded in 1903; amongst 
its promoters was William Temple. Nevertheless, the influence of 
Christianity, as such, has been small in the movement. Fears of 
arousing inter-denominational quarrels may well have been partly 
responsible for this. A more important factor was that adult educa- 
tion movements were chiefly concerned with the further education 
of the under-privileged, with the working class people who had had 
only an elementary education but had great latent abilities and 
interests in education. The main concern was with social and material 
affairs; hence economics, the historical background of the contem- 
porary evils and the working class struggle to right these evils 
dominated the programme. Many of the most active tutors were 
Socialists, men with powerful social consciences; in common with 
the spirit of the age, the majority of both tutors and pupils had an 
unshakable faith that all the current problems could be solved by 
a mixture of purely social, educational and political means. 


Few Catholics appreciate the work done, especially in the early 
days by the W.E.A. and other movements, nor do they realise the 
extent of the self-sacrifice and enthusiasm that were aroused in many 
working class districts. The following quotation is taken from Oxford 
and Working Class Education. ‘We have known students sit up, not 
once, but regularly, completing an essay, till one o'clock at night, 
und enter the mill next day at 6.30; or to attend classes on Saturday 
afternoon after a week containing twelve hours of overtime over and 
above the standard fifty-three hours’. These tutorial classes lasted 
for three years and were made up of three annual sessions of twenty- 
four lessons each, the students being pledged ‘not to miss a single 
attendance other than from unavoidable causes and to write twelve 
essays in each session’; these essays were based on private reading 
as well as on the lectures. The quality of the work was in many 
cases very high, up to the best university standard. Large numbers 
ot the early Socialist M.P.s received their first training through the 
tutorial classes. The same is true today. Margaret Cole, in her 
Growing Up Into Revolution, writes: ‘What is more, in 1945 a large 
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number (over 100 to my knowledge) of the Labour M.P.s had been 
trained as tutors in the adult education movement’. 

Recently Mr S. G. Raybould has writen a most stimulating book 
called The W.E.A.: The Next Phase (W.E.A. Publications, 38a 
St George’s Drive, London, S.W.1; 3s.6d.). It is a book that should 
be read by all Catholics who want a clear and forceful view of the 
problems of adult education today. Mr Raybould maintains that the 
W.E.A. in particular has reached a crucial stage of its development 
und that it must now be prepared to review and where necessary 
readjust its policy to meet changed conditions. Amongst other points 
Mr Raybould discusses the policy of the W.E.A. towards religion. 
‘If it is the business of the W.E.A. to promote studies which throw 
light, or may throw light, on the contemporary situation then we 
must, I suggest, be prepared to look again at our attitude to the 
study in our classes of religion and theology. For on the one hand 
it is plain that on many issues of the day the opinions of great 
numbers of people are influenced, if not wholly determined, by their 
religious beliefs, and on the other hand I believe, for what my 
impression is worth, that there is amongst the younger generation 
which has become adult during and since the second world war, or 
at least the more thoughtful members of it, a much more sympathetic 
interest in religion and in what it may have to say to our condition 
than was the case in the years after the first world war. 

‘There is, 1 think, a curious uneasiness in the W.E.A. in regard 
to the study of religion and theology, an uneasiness which seems 
all the more curious when one recalls how many eminent clerics and 
churchmen were active and influential supporters of the Association 
in its early days, and how many of its present tutors and students 
seem to have had in the past, and in not few instances still to have. 
religious interests... I think that we shall be failing in our attempt 
to help people to find their way about the world in which they live 
if we either positively discourage the promotion of classes in these 
subjects or take the line (which seems quite innocently to be taken 
in some branches) that subjects are piainly outside our purview 
altogether’. 

Mr Raybould goes on to say that he considers what is needed are 
‘classes studying the nature of religious experience, the inference 
theologians draw from it as to the nature of man and the universe 
and the bearing of those influences on problems of history and 
society’. Mr Raybould stresses in particular the modern growth in 
the nature of mystical experiences. 

At the end of the book there is a list of the types of tutorial 
classes held over a period of recent years. Social studies accounted 
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for over 60 per cent of all the classes held; religion is placed under 
social studies and accounts for between 1 per cent and 2 per cent 
of the classes. 


From a very short experience in adult education, I can confirm 
all that Mr Raybould writes. One of the main reasons why this 
revival of interest in religion has occurred is that the social reformers 
have achieved so much of what they set out to obtain half a century 
ago. It was then firmly believed by many that social and material 
progress were in themselves sufficient ends. The disheartening dis- 
covery that this is not the case has led many people to make a more 
serious study of Christianity in order to see whether its claims may 
not have more validity than was previously conceded. It is only too 
easy for Catholics to be smug and to show that the Church has 
always taught that purely material and social progress can never 
satisfy the deeper instincts of man. Such an attitude helps nobody 
and moreover the part played by Catholics in bringing about many 
vital social and material reforms is nothing to be proud of. We ought 
rather to take the fullest advantage of the present situation. As 
Catholics we believe we have something unique to offer the world— 
Truth—and we believe it is enshrined in the teachings of the Church. 
We believe too that faith, in the final analysis, is a gift from God, but 
we know that right knowledge is part of the preparation for faith. 
Therefore if we can help as many people as possible to understand 
just what we do believe (and equally as important what we do not 
believe) and why we believe it, we shall be doing God’s work in a 
practical way and in a way that lies within the capabilities of 
many of us. 


This opportunity must however be seen in its true perspective. 
In the eyes of many the Church is fundamentally a ‘reactionary’ 
force; it is a great hard impersonal organisation efficiently adminis- 
tered for the ends of the clergy who control it. People who hold this 
view of the Church can see in practice little difference between 
Catholicism and Communism and argue that if the Russians perse- 
cute Christians, condemning them to death or sending them to hard 
labour for life, do not the Spaniards do the same to Communists and 
Socialists and with the encouragement of the Church? Arguments 
of this kind can be multiplied ad nauseam, and are always designed 
to show that the Church is primarily a political organisation, an 
appearance that is sometimes sustained by the irresponsible out 
pourings of some Catholics. Nevertheless, paradoxically, the tradi- 
tional views on the Church are often held from lack of information 
rather than from conviction. If Catholics would participate more 
in outside social and educational fields many current misconceptions 
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could be dispelled; the attitude of regarding ourselves as being 
members of a semi-persecuted minority dies hard and seems to be 
considered as a certification of exemption from making anything }vr 
Catholic contacts. I am not advocating that Catholics should ‘infil. 
trate’ into adult education in order to convert those who are not 
Catholics—God forbid, for that would be abusing the purpose of 
these classes and would rightly antagonise many of those attending. 
Rather, Catholics might well consider joining adult educational 
vlasses primarily for the excellent teaching they will receive and 
also for the contacts they will make. At the moment there is a great 
and widespread interest in the Church, but the ignorance about her 
teachings and beliefs is abysmal. How many non-Catholics, or 
Catholics for that matter, know the Church’s teaching on social 
doctrines and the way in which they condemn many aspects of 
Capitalism in terms as strong as those used by any Socialist? !t is 
no use saying that those interested in the Church can always visit 
the local priest and get all the information they need. Many non- 
Catholics have a horror of approaching a priest; they feel certain 
that somehow or other they will be entrapped and committed to 
something. Do we as Catholics, especially those of us who have 
been brought up in the faith, fully appreciate the violence of the 
mental wrench needed to alter a person’s mind from a traditionally 
materialistic outlook to a sympathetic view of the Church? Th 
distance to be traversed is truly terrifying. Therefore Catholics who 
treat with anger or contempt what appear to them to be ridiculous 
or outrageous staten ents about the Church do great harm and con- 
vince the deluded of the truth of their delu-ions. Hence any Catholics 
who feel that they might be of assistance in this sort of work must 
have patience as well as knowledge, must be content not to expect 
‘results’, and be happy if someone has revised their opinion on the 
Church as a result of his or her behaviour or exposition. 

Any article of this kind must come round to the question of the 
starting of a Catholie residential college. The need for one is self- 
evident. The Anglicans have recognised this need; Moor Park, near 
Farnham, was opened on 24 November, 1949. I should like to make 
a few tentative suggestions as to the form a Catholic college might 
take. 


1. It must be expected to run at a loss of at least £1,000 p.a. 
This loss would probably not cover the interest on a capital loan 
needed to launch the place. 


2. It would be best run under lay control. A warden, a resident 
tutor and a full-time bursar should be a sufficient permanent staff 
on the academic side. 
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3. The ideal size would be between 5U and 60 beds for students. 

4. The college should be able to rely on the co-operation of the 
hierarchy and the religious orders, as well as on the laity, for outside 
lectures. Such co-operation would, to be successful, presuppose a 
genuine desire on the part of all to see the scheme succeed; it might 
demand, at times, a heroic sublimation of personal or even corporate 
policy. 

5. The object of the place would be to cater for two main types 
of courses. First it would provide a centre where specifically Catholic 
societies and groups could come together. Secondly it would aim at 
providing courses where the teaching of the Church could be suitably 
presented, discussed and studied by anyone who wished to come. 
No attempt at the conversion of non-Catholics would be attempted. 
I] would go so far as to advocate that when Communism, for instance, 
was being studied, a practising Communist be invited to give a 
lecture. The subjects could be divided into two main categories: 
those most likely to be of interest to Catholics only, such as pure 
apologetics, and those subjects that would have a more general 
appeal, such as mysticism or one of the Eastern religions. The stan- 
dard of lecturing should be at least up to that demanded by the 
other adult educational establishments. 

6. ‘The college could also act as the focal point for local Catholic 
study groups throughout the country. 

| do not pretend that this is more than the barest outline, nor do 
| expect that such a college should anticipate a smooth passage, 
for it certainly would not get one. I am sure, however, that the 
project is worth attempting and the sooner the better. 

EvrERSLEY BELFIELD. 
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HAMPSHIRE HOUSE WORKSHOPS 


URING the nineteenth century the Christian conscience, what 
D«= left of it, had become increasingly uneasy by the sight 

of great poverty and great wealth existing side by side, by the 
problems presented in the fast growing industrial areas, by the sense 
that the poor had been dispossessed and that some form of restitu- 
tion was due to them. John Ruskin preached, William Morris prac- 
tised, one or two rich young men took our Lord at his word and 
sold all that they had, many of the well-to-do gave much of their 
time and energy in ‘Social Service’, and men of good will supported 
charitable works according to their means. The ‘gay nineties’ saw 
the opening of many clubs for working men in poor parishes, the 
universities had their settlements or missions, and the late Canon 
Bartlett founded Toynbee Hall (Whitechapel) with a well planned 
educational objective. The normal cleavage of society into rich and 
poor had not then been recognised as constituting two distinct classes 
—employer and employed—with differing responsibilities to the 
State; that fateful distinction of status only reached the statute 
book with the passing of the Insurance Act. 


In Hammersmith the above mentioned conscience-stirring led to 
the opening (1907) of a non-denominational Club for Working Men. 
It was run by two Quakers and an Anglican, men practising their 
religion not uninfluenced by being in the neighbourhood of Kelmscot 
House and News from Nowhere. They had secured a pleasant and 
panelled ‘manor’ house (with an ample garden) in Hampshire Hog 
Lane, between the main road and the river’s immemorial elms. 
This Club soon became a flourishing concern; it had a Parliament 
on which Cecil Chesterton served as a prominent Socialist; a lecture 
list which included his brother, Hilaire Belloc, William Rothenstein, 
Edward Carpenter and G. P. Gooch; a dramatic society with whom 
Ellen Terry once acted Portia; and an Annual Picture Exhibition 
showing the work of our local (sic) artists, Brangwyn, Richmond 
and Bone! I notice also in one show the names of ‘T. J. Cobden 
Sanderson (Bookbinding and Doves Press), May Morris (embroidery), 
Edward Johnston, A. E. R. Gill and Romney Green’. 


When the war broke out in August 1914 this lively centre of 
up-lift and good will found itself amply equipped (except as tu 
bedding) for offering hospitality to some of the first refugees to 
arrive from Belgium, and, before the end of September, to give 
employment to some craftsmen who thus happened to be stranded 
among us. 
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Dressmaking and embroidery, boot making and repairing, “wood 
work’ were carried on in independent rooms or shops. A cabinet 
mnaker, two joiners and a specialist in furniture design, immediately 
set-to in making benches, tool chests, tables and chairs for their 
own use; only too soor they had to turn out crutches, bed-tables, 
splints and other hospital equipment for more pressing needs of war. 
With an ever changing personnel (as the refugees found their fami- 
lies and were transferred to less congested areas) it became neces- 
sary to appoint ‘permanent’ directors of each industry to see that 
jobs were carried through. Thus three businesses became well estab- 
lished—shops, good will (many local people had been served in 
house repairing, furniture, etc.) controlled by Hammersmith crafts- 
men imbued with the principles of good quality upon which the 
workshops had been founded. 

After two years the Belgian refugees disappeared into a reorganised 
system of war relief and the hostel was closed; the women’s work 
in dressmaking and embroidery was continued by the English girls 
who had been apprenticed; local woodworkers were found to replace 
the departed Belgians; only, alias, not even an humble cobbler 
could be found to follow the master boot-maker from Brussels. 
The bakery was not opened until after the evacuation. 
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HAMPSHIRE HOUSE WORKSHOPS LIMITED formally took 
over at the end of 1916. The position at that date is summed up 
in the following advertisement printed in The Friend: 

HAMPSHIRE HOUSE WORKSHOPS, LIMITED, 
No. 6, UPPER MALL, HAMMERSMITH. 

These workshops were started soon after the outbreak of war as 
an attempt to make a positive statement upon some of the things 
which belong to Peace. We felt that if men were to labour for the 
glory of God rather than for the profit of mammon; if they were to 
be tempted from the glories of sacrifice on the battlefield to the 
glories of sacrifice at the bench—it might be at least possible to 
provide the bench. 

The workshops at present are—1. The Bakery, 2. The Carpenters’ 
Shop, 3. The Dressmaking and Embroidery Shop. Our aim is to 
make good things with good materials, for we believe that bad 
workmanship and bad material have no place in the Kingdom of God. 

The training we offer men, women and apprentices is designed 
to lead to the mastery of craft and to independence of character 
and position; in other words we hope that our workshops will be a 
training ground for Master Craftsmen and a starting point for the 
formation of Trade Guilds. We want to see the majority of men 
earning their own livings in their own workshops rather than being 
employed to earn somebody else’s living in his workshop. 

During the two years of their existence the trade of the workshops 
has gradually increased, so that now they are practically self- 
supporting, but we need more capital both to secure the present 
position and to extend the experiment. At the moment £2,000 has 
been invested in the workshops, which are registered under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Acts, and we see our way to the 
useful employment of another £800. We should be glad if this sum 
could be raised among Friends, for we have refused war contracts 
and believe our work is more likely to retain its original character if 
its chief supporters come from the Society. 

As we have overcome the initial difficulties so are we confident 
of the future, but our immediate need is urgent. 

DovuGLas PEPLER, 
FRED ROWNTREE, 
W. G. CruicksHank (Secretary). 

The founders intended to hand over control to the master crafts- 
men as and when it was financially possible to do so; in the mean- 
time each workshop was represented on the Committee of Manag>- 
ment. By the end of the first post-war year (1919) the results were 
encouraging. The original number of two men and a boy in the 
woodwork shop had grown to 44 men and 4 apprentices—now under- 
taking house building and decorating. The Dressmakers did not lack 
for customers and were about to become an independent business 
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on their own. The Bakery had no equal for bread and cakes in the 
borough, nor had it then been discovered that, despite the exuber- 
ance of its bakery bay with its Eric Gill woodcut, its bread was 
not sufficiently favoured locally to warrant the extensions con- 
templated. 

The Committee of Management had no misgivings and were able 
to note that the secret of success seemed ‘to be in co-operation 
between the designing, the manufacturing and the shop-keeping 
elements of the Society’; but powerful economic forces were against 
them! The Workshops had been able to thrive while labour, especi- 
ally skilled labour, was in short supply; but as mechanised industry 
got into gear to meet the urgent demand for goods, in quantity and 
cheap, conditions for craftsmen pnecame more and more difficult. 
In 1924 the Company had to wind itself up to avoid insolvency; 
the building business (once woodwork) was taken over by its director 
and still, I believe, prospers; the bakery oven was sold; and, the 
dressmakers having already dispersed, the experiment quietly came 
to an end. 

A quarter of a century later it is easy to see that the Workshops 
failed because of two fundamental errors: (i) The industries were 
set up and organised not for ourselves but for other people; (ii) 
We were insufficiently explicit in what was to be understood by 
‘good will’ and ‘working for the glory of God’! We were not Chris- 
tian carpenters, bakers and dressmakers—but Christian architects, 
social workers and somewhat vague idealists who were employing 
such craftsmen to work and combine as directed! When later on 
Kdward Johnston, Eric Gill and I set about forming ourselves into 
a kind of self-sufficient group, we avoided, like the Guild which 
grew out of our beginning, those two errors; in Ditchling each 
member was to stand on his own feet, follow his own trade and 
work in his own shop—all primarily at one only in the same Faith. 
But in Hammersmith we had not that primary Faith. The Belgians 
who were our first cause, so to say, were Catholic—but not their 
hosts. 

Indeed we were too ignorant of the Faith even to be hostile! 
I had read Fors Clavigera but not heard of the Rerum Novarum! 
Our Club Secretary (E. H. Haywood, ex Whitechapel and Ruskin 
College) was devoted to the memory of Cardinal Manning as a power 
on the side of Labour and the poor, especially during the Dock 
Strike, but not as a priest. Questions of faith never arose between 
us, we were content to assume sectarian differences to be superficial 
and to put our trust in good will and ‘the inner Light’. The fact is 
that neither Club, Refugee Hostel nor Workshops would have 
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materialised but for the enthusiasm and energy of two Quakers 
(Fred Rowntree and myself) kept in responsible bounds by Warwick 
Draper, a barrister, who lived in a house between us on Hammer- 
smith Terrace. Hence the significance of the advertisement already 
quoted from The Friend. 

At this distance of time dates and details become confused; for 
instance because Eric Gill cut an inscription, engraved our Bakery 
Bag and cut the Company’s Seal it is assumed that he was involved 
in our undertaking—but these were no more than ‘jobs of work’, 
commissions executed after he had left Hammersmith—done in the 
same way as he did the woodcuts for The Devil’s Devices, a book 
published by the Workshops while 1 was hoping to develop a pub- 
lishing business in connection with the same. 

This is the first time I have been asked to write of this experi- 
ment and the first time I have quite realised what a great work Fred 
Rowntree and I did together! I have not mentioned half of it because 
Boys’ Clubs, Children’s Playgrounds and local politics do not come 
into this essay. He was a most lovable, tireless and devoted person; 
an architect with a genius for putting modern requirements into 
harmony with the site and materials at his disposal. He accom- 
plished a university in Central China, an office building in Cheap- 
side or a Memorial Library in York with equal ease, and many 
homes in England are the more beautiful and comfortable for his 
forethought in building them. Never once in our ten years’ unofficial 
partnership in good works did we fall out—even when, at the end, 
I dropped out! 

This echo of a past experiment will encourage no one to repeat it, 
even if only because no one is free to do so in a highly organised 
proletarian society; but its record may serve one purpose: to warn 
Utopians, welfare workers and reformers generally that, though good 
work is for ever desirable, good will is not enough to achieve it. 


H. D. C. Peper. 
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THE ORIGINS OF DOMINICAN CHANT 


HE modern printed editions of the Dominican Chant which, as 
Ti: well known, differ widely from those of the Roman rite, 

preserve accurately the text of the Correctorium of Fr 
Humbert de Romans, who undertook the work at the instigation of 
the General Chapter of the Order held at Buda in 1254. When at the 
beginning of the twentieth century the reform of Gregorian Chant 
was introduced attention was drawn also to the origins of the 
Dominican version of Plainchant. P. Wagner, the first musicologist 
to investigate the problem, discovered that remarkable similarities 
existed between the Dominican and Cistercian tradition of Plain- 
chant, as can be seen from his Newmenkunde (second edition, 1912, 
pp. 471 sqq.). But he considered that it was impossible to find out 
whether Humbert took the Cistercian Chant as a model or whether 
both versions were derived from a common source; namely the 
theory of chant used in Paris at that time. No progress has been 
made in solving this question since the publication of Peter Wagner's 
book. Now, at last, Pére Dominique Delalande has taken up the 
examination of the question on a wide scale. From the comparison 
of the melodies of the Dominican Gradual with those of the Cis- 
tercian he comes to the conclusion that the Dominican Gradual was 
derived from that of the Cistercians!. 

This conclusion was arrived at by a minute investigation of all 
the manuscripts bearing upon the solution of the question, not only 
those of the Dominican and Cistercian rites but also those of the 
Roman tradition. The place to carry out such an investigation is 
Solesmes with its unique collection of photographs of all the impor- 
tant plainchant manuscripts and Pére Delalande was fortunate in 
that he obtained permission from Pére Gillet, then Master General 
of his Order, to specialise in the study of Gregorian Chant and to 
work for periods between 1942 and 1945 at Solesmes. Here he 
became acquainted with the method worked out by Dom Mocquereau 
in Monographies Grégoriennes and perfected by his pupils, above 
all by Dom Hesbert in his masterly study on the Beneventan chant 
in volume XIV of the Paléographie Musicale. 

Pére Delalande is conscious of the far-reaching consequences of 
his investigations into the palaeography of Plainchant. He not only 
confirms the conclusions reached by Peter Wagner that the Cister- 





1 Dominique Delalande, O.P. Vers la version authentique du Graduel Grégorien. 
Le Graduel des Précheurs. Recherches sur les sources et la valeur de son texte 
musical. (Les éditions du Cerf, Paris 1949, and Blackfriars; pp. vii and 287, 
27 tables. £4). 
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cian chant is a corruption of the Roman version, but going a step 
further he shows that the present Editio Vaticana does not express 
all the nuances which the best manuscripts of the St Gall school 
contain, and sometimes even diverge from them methodically. 
This is a well known fact to those who heard the objections raised at 
the time of the revision of the Editio Vaticana by some members of 
the Vatican commission who were opposed to the introduction of the 
rhythmical signs propagated by the Scho~! of Solesmes and also to 
the printing of certain types of neums which are found in the manu- 
scripts, e.g. the ‘strophic neums’: Apostropha, Bistropha, Tri- 
stropha, Oriscus, Clivis, Pes flerus, Tristropha praepunctis, Pes 
stratus and Franculus. These members maintained that the intro- 
duction of all these signs in the printed books would make it too 
difficult for the singers to read and interpret the melodic line filled 
with such a variety of notes of different shape. They also insisted 
on the printing of an edition without the rhythmical signs in order 
to satisfy the great number of the clergy who regarded the manu- 
scripts which had rhythmical signs as exceptional. The same objec- 
tions, incidentally, are made in our days by some scholars against 
the introduction of the equivalents of the rhythmical signs in our 
transcriptions of Byzantine Chant in the Monumenta Musicae 
Byzantinae. It is necessary to state emphatically that both Eastern 
and Western Chants had many more rhythmical and dynamic 
nuances than those realise who wish to sing these chants with a kind 
of emotionless rhythm as if they were sixteenth-century harmonised 
hymn-tunes. 


Pére Delalande divides his book into two parts. The first deals 
with the sources of the Dominican Gradual and shows its dependance 
upon the Cistercian by demonstrating particularly the great simi- 
larity in the singing of the Alleluias. He then analyses the melodic 
line of the Cistercian and Dominican chants on the one hand anil 
the Roman on the other and comes to the conclusion that these 
divergences are due to arbitrary changes in the cadences in order 
to achieve a simplification of the modal structure, an arbitrary 
reduction of the compass of the melodic line where it surpasses a 
decachord, in the unnecessary introduction of B flats, and the 
‘mutilation’ of vocalisers and sustained notes. From the scholarly 
and artistic point of view these changes and mutilations cannot be 
defended. But one should not forget that they were made at a time 
when Plainchant was in a state of decline and polyphonic com- 
position was developing and making free use of phrases of Plain- 
chant for its part writing. This fact explains that the Dominican 
chant represents an even more simplified version of the Cistercian 
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tradition as one can learn from the numerous musical examples dis- 
played here by the author who always gives the Roman version of 
the Vaticana followed by those of the Cistercians and Dominicans. 

The second part of the book deals with the musical value of the 
Dominican Gradual. Here we find detailed studies on six Introits 
and one on the Alleluia: Ostende, equally well documented by a 
great number of musical examples and nine tables. In this part 
the author goes a step further and corrects the Vaticana on the 
basis of the manuscripts which he has consulted. The alterations 
are far-reaching as can be seen from one of the many examples 
which Delalande provides to illustrate his conclusions (p. 134). 

It is taken from the Introit Resurreri of the Mass on Easter Day: 
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Pére Delalande is convinced—and his opinion seems to be shared 
by the present members of the school of Solesmes—that the 
Vaticana needs revision. At the time when the work was done, 
he argues, all the manuscripts necessary for the task were available, 
but ‘il manquait la methode’; the experience which should be made 
the basis of the new edition was lacking. The author suggests that 
with the. aid of this corrected text the Cistercian Gradual should 
be revised and used as the prototype for the Dominican Gradual. 
Thus, Delalande concludes, the idea of the Fathers of the Order 
who undertook their work with the intention of restoring the authen- 
tic version of the Dominican Plainchant would be realised. 

This, of course, is an undertaking which must be carefully con- 
sidered before it is put into practice and I do not feel competent 
to express a personal view on a subject which needs a perfect know- 
ledge of the liturgical origins of the Order and on the various rites 
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which might have influenced the liturgy of the Dominicans before 
the Vorrectorium was compiled and a single liturgy was made obliga- 
tory for all the provinces of the Order. One knows for example that 
the Cistercians went to Metz to revise their Antiphonary, but to 
Milan to procure the texts and the melodies of the Ambrosian rite. 
It will be necessary to examine the Dominican hymns, processional 
chants and, above all, the chant of the Passion in order to find 
out the sources of some of their formulae which seem to me to be 
derived from the East. Delalande’s suggestion also bears upon the 
question of whether the Roman chant has completely taken the 
place of the Gallican chant or whether the latter has survived in 
some melodies. 


There is finally another possibility which certainly has been 
considered by Pére Delalande. We have just mentioned that the 
Cistercian reform was based in the main on the Plainchant tradition 
of Metz which still was considered as the place where the Roman 
tradition was maintained in its purest form. We also know from 
the acts of the twenty-sixth General Chapter of the Order held at 
Cologne in 1245 that four fathers were ordered to fix the text and 
the melodies of the Office. Their work however was not approved and 
at the thirty-first General Chapter in London in 1250 the same 
fathers were ordered to go to Metz on the feast of All Souls in 
order to correct the edition which they had made on the basis of 
the tradition of Metz (ad correctionem dicti officii faciendam et in 
unum volumen redigendam). This revision too was found unsatis- 
factory and at the thirty-fourth General Chapter in Buda in 1254 
Humbert de Romans was entrusted with the final revision which 
he completed in the surprisingly short time of two years. Is it 
not possible to. assume, we may ask, that the Dominican Plain- 
chant represents the result of at least three revisions, a fact which 
would explain the divergences from the Cistercian version? These 
questions, I think, must first be cleared up before we can assume 
with certainty that the whole of the Dominican Chant was taken 
from the Cistercian repertory. 


This work, we hope, will soon be done by Pére Delalande himself 
who has proved that he is capable of tackling the most difficult 
questions of musical palaeography with great perspicacity. We 
should like to add that his book, which is splendidly produced, is 
supplemented by five appendices of which the last deals with the 
question of the bars. Pére Delalande rightly demands that these 
should be omitted in any future edition, because there are no bars 
in the modern sense but—and this is my own view—simple strokes 
which were intended to show that a group of notes formed a ligature 
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and also, as can be seen in many cases, to make it clear to the 
singer that a group of notes has to be sung to a single syllable of 
the text. In the printed editions these strokes have no raison d’étre , 
they hinder the choir from building up properly the phrases of the 
melody: they destroy the structure of the music. 

| can only repeat what I said at the beginning of this review: 
This is the first fully documented palaeographical study on Plain- 
chant published outside the school of Solesmes, and for that reason 
it is particularly valuable. Its publication was made possible through 
the generous support of the Master General and a number of other 
subscribers to whom we are very grateful. We can only proceed 
with the study of Plainchant if more books are produced as fully 
documented by musical examples and tables as the present one. 
We also hope for a continuation of the Paléographie Musicale whose 
publication has twice been interrupted by war—because we see from 
Delalande’s study on the Dominican Gradual how much work has 
still to be done in order to clear the ground and so obtain both an 
uncompromising Editio Vaticana and a revised Dominican Gradual. 

EK. J. WELLEsz. 








THE BIBLE IN PICTURES 


ARENTS are often heard to lament the lack of books capable cf 
Poespiaining the Bible to their children. There is a very obvious 

lack in this matter among Catholic books, but the deficiency 
is not restricted to Catholics. There are, of course, a certain number 
of picture books illustrating the life of Christ or episodes in the 
Bible, but they are generally prepared on the false assumption that 
the only sense of Scripture a child can grasp is the literal sense. 
Herein lies a serious fallacy; for the child’s mind is instinctively 
symbolic and metaphorical; the poet exists in the young mind long 
before the philosopher is born in him, long before he can analyse 
the meaning of his signs and make-believe. But when an artist tries 
to give only the literal sense to the child he begins by painting Jews 
and Arab sheiks as they are said to have been at the time of Christ. 
He then goes on to apply certain aspects of the universal appeal of 
Christ to every individual with an almost complete univocity in 
which our Lord appears not only as a baby but also as a sailor 
boy and fighter pilot. And since Christ in this respect has to appear 
as the lowest common denominator among all these types of 
humanity he has to be robbed pictorially of any definite character. 
The ‘baby-Jesus’ style of art turns the Word Incarnate into a 
simpering doll, meant to represent the neighbours’ little Sally aged 
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eighteen months without excluding cousin Tom who is two years 
older. The holy Child must be no more than an outline of round 
cheeks and chubby limbs in order to fit into it any child character 
one chooses. 


The otherwise remarkable and successful work of the Dominican 
Picture Apostolate has unfortunately begun on this false principle 
so that, for example, in one of its latest productions, A Painting 
Book of Our Lady of Fatima (Bloomsbury; 2s.6d.) there is a picture 
of ‘The Infant Jesus showing us the Immaculate Heart of Mary’ 
in which the Child appears like an advert for some baby-food and 
our Lady like a slightly ‘gooffy’ non-descript.1 This sort of thing has 
un undoubted and well-deserved success and does the children some 
good in keeping their minds on holy things. But it removes all hope 
of the development of the child’s natural talent for symbol. Of 
course children lap up this type of art and always rush for the most 
gaudy and most sentimental holy pictures, for they naturally take 
the line of least resistance wherever that is encouraged. Yet they 
do not follow up this principle in their serious games which are often 
ot a religious or at least mythological character. A family has been 
known to characterise lupins as people and to have lived for months 
and years in that particular land of phantasy. 


Worse than this, the literal approach destroys the inner meaning 
of the Scriptures themselves and leaves the child with some im- 
pression of the historical facts but without a clue to what they mean, 
and without realising even that there is another meaning which is 
symbolised by these events they see set out before them. It is 
therefore not unlikely that they cast off what they learnt in this 
way when their minds have grown up to concentrate, as they do 
in most cases today, almost entirely on the letter, the external 
outward material happenings of day to day. The literal meaning of 
Scriptural events pale before the literal happenings in the cup-tie 
or on the sereen. The child should be given some stimulus to his 
natural talents rather than have his spirit dried up by this unex- 





1 The Bloomsbury Publishing Co. is not restricted to this form of publication. 
‘The Story of Margaret Hallahan’ (1s.6d.) is a very readable little life of that 
holy foundress with a few quite attractive illustrations designed to interest some- 
what older children than those for whom the ‘picture apostolate’ reaches. But in 
‘Our Lady in England’ by Giles Black, O.P. (1s.6d.) the various English Madonnas 
of pilgrimage fame have also been robbed of much of their character in the 
illustrations. Browne and Nolan of Dublin have produced a Rosary in pictures, 
each mystery being represented by a separate, detached picture card. The intro- 
duction to these pictures (by J. F. Forde; 2s.6d.) states categorically that they 
are ‘designed to stimulate imagination’ in the children of primary schoods; and 
yet the principle of the design is precisely this same literalism which will in fact 
stifle the imagination by the time the child leaves school. 
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plained literalism. What is required is an introduction to the spiritual 
sense of the Bible from the child’s earliest years. 

An attempt in this direction has been made recently by a Belgian 
artist, Pilamm, who is producing a four-volume life of our Lord 
with the technique of a Walt Disney and the format of a comic 
strip. The hundreds of little pictures, very cleverly coloured in 
bright but not gaudy tints, move with vivacity and rise and fail 
in their episodes so that the grown-up may be carried along with as 
much enthusiasm as the child. The artist has shown a great power 
of interpretation and a very vivid imagination?. He has not been 
able to maintain in the latest volume to appear the same mastery 
as at the beginning so that the Last Supper and institution of the 
blessed Sacrament are slow and tend to slip back once again to a 
too great reliance on the literal sense. This tendency is marke‘ 
throughout by the treatment of our Lord who appears as a rather 
feminine and sentimental figure despite a slight beard. The failin;: 
reminds us, without wishing to be irreverent, of the failure of Walt 
Disney to portray a good fairy with any conviction while animais 
and dwarfs and dolls and trees have always been his most authentic 
and symbolic productions. Pilamun was perhaps not sufficiently 
conscious of the danger of literalism, and of course it is always easicr 
to portray in mime and symbol the grotesque, ridiculous or evil. 
Nevertheless our Lord’s parables and the allegories of the Old 
‘Testament are as much concerned with the good and the worshipful 
as with the incongruous. 

A recent illustrated Bible book has however adopted a new 
technique which we hope will revolutionise the whole field of Scrip- 
ture teaching for children. It is expensive because it is the first 
of its kind and has to be something of an experiment; it is also 
erudite to a degree which might to the outsider appear to set it 
among the best adult books. And yet it is saturated in the spiritual 
sense of the Scriptures in such a way as to be able to start quite 
young children on the journey to a mature and fruitful grasp of the 
meaning of Holy Writ and of its relevance to modern life. This 
book is Jacob’s Ladder: A Bible Picture Book from Anglo-Saxon 
and 12th Century English MSS., by Nicolette Gray (Faber; 21s.). 
The sixty-one well produced illustrations are supported with full 
documentation so that the learned reader may derive great profit 
from studying the book. The authoress has revealed many hidden 
treasures of early English art and the artist and historian will both 
need to study her work. 





2 The volumes are published by Casterman of Tournai and Paris under the general 
title of La Bonne Nouvelle and are appearing also in Dutch and eventually in 
English. 
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But from the point of view of children’s books—and Mrs Gray 
writes in the ‘Foreword’: ‘I wanted to make a book of illustrations 


through which to teach children about the Bible’—nothing of her 


undoubted erudition steps in between the book and her object. 
Mrs Gray has absorbed a great deal of the patristic attitude to the 
Bible through what must have been a constant perusal of the works 
of Augustine, Jerome, Gregory, Bede and others whose names and 
works appear with the documentation at the end of the volume. 
Going further back still the interpretation is intended to be as far 
as possible Pauline: 

For my interpretation of the incidents illustrated I have sought 

only in sources prior to the manuscripts used, that is in the tradi- 

tional exegesis of the Fathers of the Church, particularly St 

Augustine. I have seldom quoted their words, but every interpre- 

tation suggested is intended to be derived from St Paul, or from 

their commentaries. 

‘This might seem to be far and away too ambitious for children and 
only useful for intelligent adults. But while it is certainly of greai 
value to every grown-up, Mrs Gray yet achieves her primary pur- 
pose; she presents the story of the Bible as a whole story including 
both Testaments in a way which can be followed and understood 
by children without atrophying their minds with literalism or cor- 
rupting them with sentimentality. 

The letterpress describes the Biblical event by simply telling the 
children what the picture opposite is all about. As an example we 
may take the first picture with its commentary which is an explana- 
tion of the senses of Scripture. The picture is a charming twelfth 
century miniature from the ‘Book of Beasts’ showing the unicorn 
running to the lap of a virgin with hunters attacking the beast. 
The legend demands explanation. 

The unicorn, the authoress explains, is really our Lord. No man 

on earth could have caught him or hurt him if he had stayed 

as God in heaven. but he loved the virgin. She is the church, or 

one,can think of her too as any soul, yours or mine, which wants 

to belong to God. For love of her he became man and allowed 

wicked people to hurt and kill him. 
She goes on to explain that she begins with this picture because it 
shows how the stories in the Bible had hidden meanings, which 
meanings become fuller and deeper the more we learn about God. 
That is the chief originality of this book; it does not shirk the 
question of the meaning of the Bible from the beginning and 
encourages the child to continue to marvel at the mysteries therein 
contained and so to continue learning more and more about the 
Word of God. 

The language used may sometimes be too far advanced except 
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for older children; but such books are seldom meant for the child 
alone. Like most Bible picture books it is designed for a combined 
operation of pupil and teacher; the parent reads the text, explaining 
the picture while the child looks at what is being described. And 
the pictures will attract the children even though they lack the 
fascination of their original colours. As Mrs Gray declares, these 
pictures differ radically from those of the Renaissance and post- 
Renaissance; for the latter are dealing at best with mere events in 
time, but as a rule with the evoking of a personal emotional experi- 
ence. The earlier artists were concerned with God’s revelation to 
man which made of the two Testaments a single announcement 
from the hidden depths of the divine being. 

Another Pictorial Gospel or ‘a life of Christ in the works of the 
old masters’ (by Eliot Hodgkin—Gollanez; 12s.6d.) which appeared 
about the same time as Jacob’s Ladder contains 119 illustrations 
including ‘paintings and drawings of all schools and periods, ranging 
from the anonymous illustrators of medieval manuscripts to Blake 
and Ford Madox Brown’, as the publishers inform us. Although 
the reproductions in this Pictorial Gospel have had to be made 
through too coarse a screen for any real perfection, they are of 
exceptional interest for anyone attracted to the masters of religious 
art and contain quite a number of lesser known masterpieces (indeed 
the intention of the author was to select what was not over-familiar). 
But the work fails as an introduction to the understanding of the 
Gospel precisely because it ignores this difference between the 
pre-renaissance and post-renaissance pictures and does not attempt 
to produce a story which is consecutive in idiom as well as in 
historical sequence. The beauty of the picture itself is no guarantee 
of its conveying any conception of the meaning of what it portrays. 

Perhaps it is unfair to compare these two books, so different 
in their execution, and yet both authors express something of the 
same intention in their introductions. In Jacob’s Ladder the early 
English manuscripts (which are also represented in the collection 
of A Pictorial Gospel) combine a child-like simplicity with immense 
depths of meaning. Mrs Gray has selected them for their sensi- 
bility in treating their subject-matter rather than for magnificence 
in design, and she points to that wonderful spirituality which was 
maintained in other arts than painting almost to the Renaissance. 
This spirituality speaks almost for itself, but in particular the move- 
ment and intensity of the designs are of a nature to appeal to the 
child’s sense of the dramatic. The child as a rule does not care 
about photographic realism, but he does ask for meanings behind 
existing events. ‘What’s that man doing with a sword? What’s 
she got in her hand? Why is he in bed?’—all such questions are 
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answered in terms of Christ and by unfolding the mysteries of God. 

he only doubt about the ‘success of this experiment lies in the 
nature of the reproductions: single colour, half-tone blocks. The 
expense of colour was too great. But most children are not held by 
that type of picture. Nevertheless if parents use this book with the 
understanding it deserves they will be opening up wide new vistas 
in the Bible, both to themselves and to their children. They will 
also be setting their seal to this ‘new’ method which is really the 
old and only genuine method of Scripture teaching. We may hope 
that eventually the work thus begun may penetrate gradually into 
the whole field of religious art for grown-ups and children alike, 
and we hope too that the very worthy efforts of the many artists such 
us those who contribute to ‘The Dominican Picture Apostolate’. 
will learn the immensely important lesson of this Jacob’s Ladder. 

The implications of this approach to the pictorial representation 
of the Bible apply not only to the education of children but also 
to liturgical art in general. The symbolic or spiritual meaning is 
that with which the liturgy of its nature is concerned. The literal 
or physical facts of liturgical behaviour are nothing without the 
meaning which lies beneath. The liturgy is a matter of signs, so 
that the treatment of the Bible in Jacob’s Ladder is liturgical in a 
fundamental sense. Yet modern liturgical art is in fact far too 
lbampered by the exclusively literal habit of mind into which we 
have fallen. It has never really returned to the conception of living 
symbolism such as we find in the Sacraments and the genuine 
sacramentals. This may account for the deadness of so much of 
the art which surrounds the modern liturgical revival. We have 
almost become accustomed to liturgical designs which have been 
killed by a too great insistence on exact balance and tidyness, 
representing the type of rubrical fidelity which lacks the inner spirit. 
And yet with all its stiff symmetry it finds it difficult to escape a 
sentimentality which comes from the exclusive insistence on the 
literal sense. 

It would therefore bring new life and meaning into liturgical art 
if those responsible were to return to the patristic theology which 
treated outward things and events as sacraments, as ‘make-believe’. 
Great fruit would come from a renewed interest among Christians 
besides theologians and philosophers in this symbolic interpretation 
of the Bible. The Fathers set the standard and the early artists 
put their conceptions into line and colour for the instruction and 
‘elevation’ of the beholder. In this way man’s mind might be 
rejuvenated and his imagination once more be fructified by the 
Word made fiesh. 

ConraD PEPLER, O.P. 
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AN AESTHETIC VACUUM 


URING the autumn two exhibitions appeared in London, which 
Duties widely different in stylistic characteristics and his- 

torical circumstance, admit an identity of purpose. Carefu! 
comparison might prove provocative in that both, although posseas- 
ing a similar sense of direction, have failed to attain to the saime 
measure of success in the communication of this principle. One of 
these shows consisted of work by the early Netherlandish painter, 
Gerard David and two of his followers, while the other, the first 
to be held at the Ashley Galleries, was confined to examples of 
church art and smaller devotional pieces by contemporary artists. 
It could be argued that any critical comparison would be unfair, even 
fruitless, and viewed superficially this is so. We are here concerned 
with technical arrangement only in so far as it detracts from, or 
heightens, the artist’s power to broadcast his message, rather thai 
with a deliberate attempt to try to prove the existence of technical 
parallels which in fact are not there. 

Briefly the issue is whether religious painting can flourish without 
the endurance of a broader tradition strong enough to support certain 
weaknesses in the artist's vision when the grander impetus, such as 
was found in the major epochs of European art, is dwindling or lost. 
Mr Wyndham Lewis in a somewhat shallow commentary on the 
show impatiently dismisses its value on account of David’s lack of 
notable genius, regarding it as a dismal venture. Looking for cor- 
roboration he quotes from M. J. Friedlander’s introduction to the 
catalogue where he wrote thus, ‘In the history of art David represents 
the end, the tuneful knell of the fifteenth century in an ageing city 
(Bruges)’. It is in what some people feel to be a conspicuous absence 
of overwhelming genius that he makes a definite plea for the founda- 
tion of a tradition that can encompass the range of contemporary 
activities without being pretentious and self-conscious; art today 
too frequently falls a prey to urhealthy introversion on the part of 
the artist. 

Let us, however, concentrate on David and return to the twentieth 
century later. The exhibition reveals him to be an unequal painter, 
but by no means lacking genuine merit and a very real sense of 
beauty. Generally he cannot maintain the emotional level achieved 
by the older Flemish masters and so on occasions he may appear 
thin by comparison. David, through his historical position, sum- 
marises the development of the Flemish school, particularly through 
his tendency to borrow motifs from Van der Goes, Van Eyck and 
other members of the school. A possible example of this is the pros- 
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trate figure in the foreground on the left of the ‘Transfiguration:’ 


where the pose seems to have been inspired by a soldier in Dirk 
Bouts’s ‘Resurrection’; the drawing in the foreground is consider- 
ably weaker, as indeed the whole composition is ineffectual beside 
the other with which he may have been familiar. Even taking into 
account these and other like deficiencies he still remains a consider- 
able artist, and personally I am inclined to think with Professor [.. 
van Puyvelde that he is on the whole under-estimated, and indubit- 
ably his conception of the value of landscape in relation to the figure 
masses made an important contribution to the advance of anachron- 
istic representation, which is such a dominant characteristic in the 
development of later Flemish religious art. 


The most beautiful and complete expression of his idea of the 
figure-landscape relationship lies in his triptych of the ‘Baptism of 
Christ’. It is a mature work constructed in an architectural manner 
combining a harmonious and integrated disposition of the shapes. 
He has assimilated the humanity of the Flemish school, which is 
portrayed so wonderfully in the head and gesture of Saint John the 
Baptist, whose arm is upraised, his hand poised: the instrument for 
the transmission of the divine grace. The same quality pervades the 
head of Christ and the look of awe and expectancy on the face of the 
figure kneeling on the bank clad in a cope of immense richness. 
There is no discordant note between figures and landscape, which is 
admirably developed and richly painted. The pigment is notable for 
the jewel-like brilliance of the tones, and the waters of the Jordan 
are exquisitely realised, lending a most beautiful effect of trans- 
lucence. Rising resplendent irom the river is a yellow-petalled iris, 
which echoes the yellow tints distinguishable amongst the garments 
of the group standing beneath the trees on the left. The purity of 
his vision has preserved all the essential delicacy of the flower, and 
is almost sufficient in itself to place him among the finer painters 
of his period in Flanders. His critics would naturally infer the 
influence of Van der Goes, for the choice of this particular bloom 
is certainly reminiscent of his work. Admittedly the question of 
external influence is a difficult one, and the temptation to attribute 
everything to them is over-riding today, which course when carried 
to excess is destructive and false, because ultimately it strips the 
artist’s vision of all individuality and spontaneity. Influences do 
exist, and their value cannot be ignored, but they only function fully 
if the artist instinctively feels their spirit to be congenial. If this 
condition is not present they cannot be sustained without leading 
to a sterile and artificial art. In the ‘Baptism’ the entire landscape 
is depicted with unusual loveliness and naturalistic skill, yet dis- 
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playing simultaneously the static, permanent atmosphere under- 
lying Flemish fifteenth-century art. 


The other outstanding religious painting in the exhibition was 
one loaned by the National Gallery, “Christ nailed to the Cross’. 
A much earlier work, representative of his Dutch period, it is instinct 
with religious feeling. The design of the picture is based upon the 
strong diagonal of the length of the cross, with the figure of Christ 
stretched upon it. The details of the background are reduced to the 
minimum and all is concentrated in the action of the soldiers nailing 
the body of our Lord; and a vital contrast is introduced between 
the savagery of their activities and the supreme compassion of our 
Lord’s gaze as he regards them. The brushwork is more monotonous 
and meagre than that of the later ‘Baptism’, but nonetheless, through 
the intensity of the idea and the structural unity of the figures, the 
picture tells in an extraordinary manner. 


Other paintings in the show were not always of the same high 
standard, but they served in their function well enough and could 
rot be disregarded altogether. The series depicting the miracles of 
Saint Anthony of Padua are amongst these. Owing to his lack of 
dramatic imagination, they severely lose through his inability to 
heighten the narrative tension, although the details are there. He 
was not given to the portrayal of excited dramatic gesture, and his 
significance lay in a quieter mood, at its summit and most inspired 
conveying a foretaste of paradisal serenity and bliss, and at least 
a pedestrian passivity. 


Since it becomes obvious that he was not an artist of considerable 
imaginative facility, and yet he managed to avoid triviality, one may 
be drawn to ask what kept him above this? The reason seems to lie 
in two factors, one technical and the other closely related to the 
character of the artist. Both these reasons seem to have an impor- 
tant bearing upon our contemporary religious artists. whatever the 
medium. David arrived in Bruges around 1480, and, as already 
indicated, the city was witnessing the close of the great era of 
Flemish art; the dynamic impetus evinced by his predecessors was 
rapidly falling away and the school had passed its zenith. Primarily 
what lived on for some time was a healthy tradition of craftsmanship 
and a love for the medium. The second aspect was the continuation 
of the use of a recognised set of symbols used in the transcription 
of the holy stories into visual language. These relied for their vitality 
on @ continuous orientation towards the fundamental realities of 
human existence and thought and man’s spiritual aspirations, and 
grew indirectly out of the artist’s relation with his fellow-men, and 
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his perception of a real beauty inherent in life; the art of living is 
essentially bound up with it. 


Eric Gill, who affords the principal source of inspiration to the 
artists exhibiting at the Ashley Galleries, brought about a situation 
fraught with as many artificialities as that from which he tried to 
rescue religious art in England. The sustenance he derived from his 
way of life was pre-eminently a personal affair and cannot be success- 
fully emulated by others. Indeed it is highly debatable whether there 
is sufficient strength to warrant the formation of « school from his 
idiom and stylistic formulae. This is not intended to depreciate the 
sanctity of the man. But in a way it has been unfortunate (indirectly 
of course) for the health of religious art in this country, because the 
abstract truths contained in much of his writing has been taken as 
justification for the adoption of his own practical style in the matter 
of art. He aimed for the right ordering of ideas, and for the reform 
of the common outlook towards the problems of industrialisation 
and similar complexities of modern life. His own solution was one 
of escapism which, although admirable in its ideals, yet fails to accept 
certain implications, and his art, mirroring this, fails to achieve an 
equivalent grandeur to that expressed by the fifteenth-century 
Flemish masters’ works. There is an insularity and rigidity that 
makes him outside the broader stream of aesthetic achievement. 
The virtues inherent in his art lay in the desire for a greater sim- 
plicity and truth, but the symbols invented for the translation of this 
were circumscribed and lacking in a larger generosity. Compensa- 
tion for these shortcomings are shown in the obvious devotion and 
humility in which he carves and the continuous attempt to return 
to some simpleness of approach. These are very great gifts, but they 
came principally out of a personal spiritual quest, and that, together 
with the idiosyncratic technique he employed, almost certainly dooms 
his followers to failure. The system of draughtsmanship he prac- 
tised based on the use of sharp incisive line is one that cannot 
successively be copied, and unless the line is put down sincerely 
the result will appear stereotyped and artificial. That is the danger 
that threatens now. Gill’s types were uncompromising and not open 
to modifications, and léave little room for the experimental or for 
innovations even if his followers were desirous of attempting any 
such thing. Partially the fault lies in that the idiom is divorced from 
the main stream of life; it is out of touch with the urgencies of 
modern civilisation, for however many misgivings the artist may 
entertain as to the desirability of the contemporary scene, he still 
holds the responsibility of inventing a language to suit the theme. 
The other way is a personal solution and not concerned with the 
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universalities of salvation; although at times Gill managed to com- 
bine both, and David Jones (who is not exhibiting here) transformed 
his economy of line into a romantic poem built up of tentative cali- 
graphic images. 

The wood engravings were perhaps the most satisfying in the 
show, no doubt because the laws governing the craft are radically 
different to those ruling the painter or sculptor; it is a more 
restricted thing and the Gill style is well suited to it. Denis Teget- 
meier contributed a beautifully carved and austere Crucifix in wood, 
the figure conveying both compassion and a real dignity. Also May 
Blakeman, outside the Gill tradition, presented a terra cotta relief 
of the Nativity. The system of composition is reminiscent of certain 
Byzantine reliefs, but the forms are not derivative and the relief is 
perhaps a trifle too low to be entirely satisfactory. The exposition of 
the subject is intimate and tender, relying on simple directness 
rather than any dramatic force to tell the story. But these ar 
isolated instances and even so they do not contain the inner powe1 
displayed by some of the lesser masters of earlier days. 

The problem still remains, unsclved. Perhaps it may be suggested 
that the solution lies in the hands of the faithful themselves. The 
strength of religious art ultimately seems to depend on the lively 
faith of the populace; they create the demand for something vital 
to express the virility of their own faith and to tell its story. Crowds 
flocked to see van Eyck’s Ghent altar-piece when it was painted, 
and until we witness a similar enthusiasm born of faith, and the 
integration of art and life becomes re-established as it was then, 
the existing vacuum is likely to continue. 

M. SHIRLEY. 
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ArT versus CHRISTIANITY is a form of the age-old problem of Chris- 
tian humanism or art and morals, a form which the Editor of the 
attractive American Catholic Art Quarterly (Christmas issue; 
Newport, Rhode Island) sets forth boldly to elucidate. This Ari 
Quarterly follows in its clear and clean American way the traditious 
laid down by Krie Gill, so that we are not surprised to find the 
Kditor taking up the problem on the assumption that art is skill in 
making. This skill may of course become too attractive in itself, 
and ceasing to be a means to an end it becomes introverted and the 
skill becomes its own publicity agent. It is here that art ceases 
to support morals or Christianity. 
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When the artist grows so skilful that he becoimes increasingly 
engrossed in his skill as such, he is reaching a danger point. The 
first war ning he gets is that all the little people who had previously 
stood in amazed admiration of his work now no longer appreciate 
it. . . . So the circle of admirers becomes restricted to fewer and 
fewer connoisseurs, and the artist remains apart from society. 
When at last his skill is appreciated by no one but himself, 
then he is confined to the terrifying isolation of one whose work 
is for his glory alone. . . . When an artist really knows and loves 
his fellow men and is interested in making his work really of 
use to them, he will work naturally for their sake. He will think 
nothing of giving his time, his labour, his patience; he will also 
naturally give up any display of skill or individuality for its own 
sake; he will give the best he has and will give it to the full. 
And a further article on ‘The Freedom of the Artist’ develops this 
theme to show how this service modifies the artist’s freedom. This 
is simple teaching and puts in a clear light the insistence Gill always 
laid on functionalism and skill. Certainly the practice of such prin- 
ciples remain as complex and difficult of achievement as ever but 
the principles are straightforward. Artists with other principles tei 
to sophistication and consequently to obfuscation. Surely the bril- 
liaut Jean Cocteau translated in the autumn (1949) Wind and Lain 
(which sustains a consistently high literary level and will continue 
as a substantial rival to the modern Month) obscures the issue and 
is only seemingly on the side of the angels when he writes: 
A poet is guilty of sloth when he waits for his voices to speak. 
Such passivity is dangerous. If they are silent it is because he 
is not doing what he should to make them speak to him. He 
must discover his own rules of physical and moral health. He 
must contrive always to be in a state of grace. The poet too has 
his religious exercises to perform. 
Cocteau is in fact not concerned with the service of the common 
good but rather with the service of the arts, or so it would seem. 
In one way we need more such servants of the arts, yet we must 
have a care that such service does not make the Muses into 
introverts. t 
* * * * 


CuristiAN Dermocracy continues to provide the main theme for 
(Christendom, whose December issue contains a summary of some 
of its summer school papers on the subject. Dom Aelred Graham, 
who is now taking a leading part in an attempt to influence the 
modern political developments with Christian principles, was speak- 
ing of ‘the Background to Christian Democracy’, and in his lecture 
he makes the valuable distinction between persona and res, which 
offers a more straightforward explanation of the great problem of 
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the relation of part to whole in human society than the rather 
misleading distinction between person and individual: 
‘Person’, says St Thomas, ‘is that which is most perfect in al! 
vature’. What is the basis of the classical distinction between 
persona and res? Things (res) can be used for various purposes; 
but whenever we merely ‘use’ a person we offend. For the person 
cannot be regarded as a means to an end; he is in some way an 
end in himself. Man’s physical individuality is raised to the status 
of personality by his having intelligence and will. . . . The aim of 
society is in fact its own common good, the social body is the 
common good of human persons. The raison d’étre of society is 
the communion of its members in the good life. Thus the social 
vood is something common both to the community considered as a 
whole and to its individual members—the latter bringing in the 
complimentary factor that, being persons, they are themselves 
wholes. 
It is really only the Christian who can approach this problem 
integrally for he finds his wholeness by his readiness to lose it, 
by his offering to sacrifice himself wholly to the final end which is 
Giod. And so Christian democracy is the best solution to this vexed 
question because the democratic principle should guarantee that 
the sacrificial Christian principle is not abused hy power and self- 
seeking in the State. Even The Leader in its Christmas number 
makes a plea for a greater participation of the Christian as such 
in politics. ‘Perhaps more audacity on the clergy’s part would 
be no bad thing’, writes Lansdale Hodson. But he goes on to say 
that the world needs religion of vue sort or another and suggests 
that it is wrong to put dogma above friendliness and so tou condemn 
divoree—which all goes to show how urgent is the need of the true 
Christian understanding of person and of that person’s part in 
politics. 
* * * * 
‘Tue CurisviAn’s Parr will never be sutticiently clear, however, and 
he will never be able to make his principles felt effectively until 
certain fundamental points of politico-economy are elucidated. 
The Tablet has recently taken up the defence of Capitalism as being 
at least de facto the basis of Christian action today. Douglas Wood- 
ruff (3 December 1949) takes French and Italian Catholic to task 
for condemning Capitalism, in particular disposing of the Editor 
of the Osservatore Romano, whose article on the subject was trans- 
lated in the October issue of Buackrriars. The latter had supported 
his rejection of the capitalist organisation of society by frequent 
quotations from papal utterances, but Mr Woodruff attempts to 
undermine the Catholic’s until now rather superficial acceptance 
of those papal social encyclicals by such remarks as: ‘Quadragesimo 
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Anno appeared in 1931 and was prompted by the Wall Street crisis 
of 1929." He would have his readers regard the Church in America 
which is consciously and proudly capitalistic in its economic struc- 
ture. 

The Catholic Church is being put in a false position and a false 

light while at one and the same time these things are being 

written in Rome, and elsewhere Cardinal Spellman, and the 

American bishops generally, praise so very warinly the American 

way of life which is in its economic activities the supreme example 

of capitalist society, and one for whose wealth and help ail Italy, 

including the Church, is very grateful. 
Such an attempt to ally the Catholic Church with American capi- 
talism will indeed put the Church in a false position. It is certainly 
of the greatest urgency to clear up those confusions about the 
meaning of the word ‘Capitalism’ but to identify the true Christian 
with the Capitalist when that word is almost universally accepted 
to mean the evil abuse of property which has come to power with 
industrialism would be treason to the Church. 

Happily the American Catholics themselves are not so blind, 
America of 10 December 1949 devotes its first editorial to the feat 
of Fr G. F. Dunne, S.J., who was invited to speak to the Arizona 
Banking Association and spoke his mind as a Catholic priest. 

Fr Dunne told the Arizona bankers that business men have 

contributed largely to the emergence of the ‘welfare state’. They 

themselves have played the major role in transforming the United 

States from an agricultural to an industrial society. In the wake 

of this transformation have come overcrowded cities, with their 

ugly and unhealthy slums. In the wake of mass employment has 
come mass unemployment and job insecurity. Instead of coping 
with these by-products of their own handiwork by ‘coming up 
with vonstructive ideas’, most business men have chosen to ignore 
the social evils their own achievements have bred. More than 
that, too often they have taken a purely negative, obstructionist 

posture when others have proposed slum clearance... . 

These things have often been said before, but perhaps not so freely 
to American bankers; and the significant thing is that the American 
Banker devoted a special editorial to the analysis of his remarks. 
Fr Dunne had gone on to say that the only way to avoid this 
present ‘welfare state’ would have been the way of increased dis- 
tribution of ownership. In other words he was opposing American 
capitalism as we know it with the Catholic view of ownership, and 
he had none of the complacency attributed to the American clergy 
by the editor of The Tablet. 


* * * * 


Criticism of Americans by Americans themselves on these lines is 
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very constructive and brings new hope, for this numerically and 
potentially great portion of the Catholic Church holds the future 
of the world in its hand. Englishmen are often afraid to criticise 
their American brethren because they suspect them of being over- 
sensitive. It is amusing then to read in The Commonweal (2 Decem- 
ber 1949): 
Most Americans like to think that no matter what a foreign visitor 
to this country may say or think about us, we can take it. Taking 
abuse from visitors with an air of nonchalance is, in fact, con- 
sidered a national trait. Over the years Europeans, principally, 
have come here and gone home again leaving word that life in 
the new world is mostly mad, vulgar and culturally sub-standard. 
Usually, this sort of thing has just rolled off Americans. 
We would not have thought so; but then we feel that such non- 
chalance is an English characteristic. It is extraordinary that the 
outsider’s view should be so different from the insider’s; but that 
makes it almost impossible for the criticised to ‘take it’ from the 
outsider. American self-criticism then will eventually have an 
important effect on world affairs. Temoignage Chrétien, whose infor- 
mation and statistics, particularly on the Catholic and missionary 
situation round the world are of the greatest use, showed recently 
(23 December 1949) how the United States and Canada have taken 
the lead in Catholic affairs. 
Bursting with young vitality, health and optimism, conscious of 
the part it has to play in history, the American Church possesses 
a great self-assurance. As an Englishman summarised it: ‘There 
is a great difference between us and them. Where we say ‘“‘Why?”’ 
the Americans say ‘‘Why not?’’.’ 
These 27 million Catholics have the future of the Church in their 
hands and it is time we learnt that their language is not necessarily 
capitalistic. 
* * * * 
La Vig INTELLECTUELLE (December) deals with the American tongue 
which has by now become a distinct language. In France ‘American 
spoken’ has become the natural sign on shops etc., though the 
English still regard such signs with amusement. 
La Vie CatHoLiquE ILLustrREE (18 December) is justly proud to 
announce that its average circulation is 450,000 and that it expects 
to sell 900,000 copies of its Christmas number. This Catholic illus- 
trated weekly of general interest is quite up to the standard of the 
best illustrated weeklies that we know; and it is militantly Catholic 


at the same time. 
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REVIEWS 


GANDHI, AN AuTospioGRaAPHYy. The Story of my Experiments with 
Truth. Translated from the Gujarati by Mahadev Desai. (Phoenix 
Press, 1949; 21s.) 

This is the story of one of the greatest men of our time. Great, 
that is to say, in the Christian sense of the term, in humility. 

‘The seeker after truth’, says Gandhi, ‘should be humbler than 
the dust. The world crushes the dust under its feet, but the seeker 
after truth should so humble himself that even the dust could crush 
him.’ 

Gandhi’s family was of the bania or tradesmen’s caste settled 
in the romantic Rajput state of Kathiawar where the exquisite little 
horses (not only in Rajput painting but still today) have ears point- 
ing inwards and nearly meeting in an arch over their heads. Though 
he often went to the Vaishnava temple he was educated in a 
British Government school and seems to have received no doctrinal 
training in his own branch of Hinduism. His whole life therefore 
has been one long seeking after God through experiments with 
different religious theories and by the practice of extreme mortifi- 
cations. 

It is interesting to reflect that in the case of a great Catholic 
reformer, St Vincent de Paul, the Saint’s social reforms were a 
by-product of his spirituality, whereas with Gandhi it was the other 
way about: he seems to have found his spiritual feet through his 
reforming work: ‘I had made the religion of service my own, as I 
felt that God could be realised only through service’. After some 
20 years of married life he became convinced that without the 
observance of brahmacharya (the way to God through chastity) 
service of the family would be inconsistent with service of the 
community. With brahmacharya they would be perfectly consistent. 
So he took the vow to observe chastity in the married state. He 
found the keeping of it no easy affair, aiming as he did at the 
perfection of brahmacharya which precludes even an impure thought. 
He realised that perfection or freedom from error comes only from 
grace: ‘without an unreserved surrender to His grace, complete 
mastery over thought is impossible’. 

The other Hindu doctrine which he considered essential for the 
realisation of God was that of Ahimsa—the non-violation of a fellow 
being by thought, word or deed: and by a fellow being a Hindu 
includes animals and plants; a Jain adds stones as well (this book 
should contain a glossary of Sanskrit terms, I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor Betty Heimann for the interpretations here given) and this, 
of course, led to his celebrated passive resistance movement known 
as Satyagraha (from Sat: truth, Agraha: firmness). 

Gandhi believed in original sin, in grace, in the power of prayer: 
‘Prayer needs no speech. It is in itself independent of any sensuous 
effort. I have not the slightest doubt that prayer is an unfailing 
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means of cleansing the heart of passions. But it must be combined 
with the utmost humility.’ And this is what he has to say about 
(extra sacramental) confession: ‘A clean confession, combined with 
a promise never to commit the sin again, when offered before one 
who has the right to receive it, is the purest type of repentance’. 

Did he ever think of becoming a Christian? He assured a Protestant 
friend who took him to a three-day convention that nothing could 
prevent him from embracing Christianity should he feel the call. 
He does not mention any discussions with Catholics. But the call 
certainly did not come and the great obstacle in the way, as with all 
Hindus, was the Incarnation. It is very difficult for a Hindu to 
accept the idea of our blessed Lord being the only begotten son of 
God. ‘If God could have sons’, Gandhi argued, ‘all of us were His 
sons. If Jesus was like God, or God Himself, then all men were 
like God and could be God Himself.’ It is the old Vedanta idea 
of becoming one with God which differs from the Catholic idea of 
union in this: Shankara says it is simply a question of realising our 
primary and unbroken unity: we are according to Hindu theology 
consubstantial with God himself. To a Catholic this is unthinkable. 
We can share in the divine Nature, but we can never become of 
one substance with it: there must always remain a distinct gulf 
between the Creator and the creature. 

In this autobiography Gandhi describes his life and work in South 
Africa and India as well as his student days in England. He des- 
cribes his experiment in dietetics which he started for health but 
continued for religious reasons and speaks of the trials and dis- 
appointments he often suffered when he tried to help his fellow- 
countrymen: ‘It is the reformer who is anxious for the reform and 
not society, from which he should expect nothing better than oppo- 
sition, abhorrence and even mortal persecution’. ‘The more they 
curse you, the more you must love them’, said St Vincent to the 
newest little Sister of Charity at the end of the film Monsieur 
Vincent. And this is just what Mahatma Gandhi did throughout his 
life: he harboured no grudges egainst officials who insulted him, 
he bore no resentment when he came in contact with the colour 
bar, he fought on for the rights of the oppressed in spite of perpetual 
trials and frequent failures. Sometimes his family suffered from his 
steadfast adherence to his principles, especially when these were 
in the experimental stage, and his poor wife Kasturbai underwent 
many hardships and disappointments on his behalf. But those who 
read this frank and humble account of his experiments with truth 
will agree that Gandhi corresponded freely with the very great 
graces God gave him, and went far in the realisation of his ideal of 
charity to all living creatures. 

P. BETJEMAN. 
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Tae Drama or ATHeist HumaANIsm. By Henri de Lubae, S.J. Trans. 
lated by Edith M. Riley. (Sheed & Ward; 15s.) 

There is nothing new that a great theologian can do for us. It has 
all been done before; in the Scriptures, in the Fathers, in the grow- 
ing life of the Church. What he can do is to let us see ourselves 
face to face, just as we are, in the light of that revealed truth which 
Almighty God has set like a candle on a candlestick. This Pére 
Lubac burns, always, to accomplish. For, although, on the face of it, 
this volume is a descriptive commentary, a scholarly interpretation 
through their own words of the figures concerned, its intention is 
that ‘in the present state of the world Christianity must become 
heroic Christianity’. Nietzsche and Auguste Comte made a breach 
in the tradition of atheism. They were not scoffing at the puerility 
of the believer; they were rejoicing at the ‘death of God’ which was 
about to come to pass; at the kingdom of Man’ which should soon 
be. For Man had come far despite his slavery to ‘trustfulness, 
ingenuousness, simplicity, patience, love for one’s neighbour, resig- 
nation, submission to God, a sort of disarming and repudiation of 
one’s own ego’. (Nietzsche). The ‘morbid beauty and feminine seduc- 
tion’ of this ideal, while its reign was never complete, had flattered 
‘all that is vain and craven in weary souls—and even the strongest 
have their hours of weariness’. The freedom which such a recognition 
seems to give to man, the power of myths to grant us release from 
the restrictions of Christian bookworms, and to let us flow with the 
blind but dynamic forces of nature, these are the chances which 
neo-paganism offers. Against them, says the writer, we propose the 
religion we practise: ‘a religion of ceremonies and observances, of 
ornaments and trivia: solaces, with no depth of seriousness, no real 
hold upon human activities—sometimes with no sincerity either’. 
Twenty centuries ago the people we are would have rejected ‘the 
Glad Tidings as a disturbing innovation’. Impatience of criticism, 
incapacity for any reform, fear of intelligence, are the same marks 
among the ‘most practising’. 

‘Lord, if the world is seduced by so much enchantment, if there 
is such an aggressive return of paganism today, it is because we 
have let the salt of thy doctrine lose its flavour’. It is because that 
synthetic salt is fit for nothing that Pére de Lubac went outside 
a nineteenth-century Church, where,in individuals he would have 
found plenty of savour, to a wilful son of Orthodoxy—Dostoevsky. 
Here is an independent judgment, far away from our world of con- 
ventions: he was alive to the glamour of evil’. Like Nietzsche he 
had rebelled against idealism and morality—‘Genevese ideas’—but 
where the former hymned the praises of the future to result from 
the denial of God the novelist looked at results in the present and 
saw, with horror, bankruptcy. Then in the nothingness of Siberia, 
with the trappings of urbanity removed, Dostoevsky found the 
Gospel. His was a tempestuous discovery ; but none of the storms 
could hide from him that there was no answer to this problem of 
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evil he had unearthed. Only he knew with all his being that Christ 
‘took evil upon his own shoulders to deliver us from it’. 

And so the gloom of his work is pervaded by a hymn of hope. 
His vigorous realism, the truth that shocks, bears no resemblance 
to positivist truth. For his power is that, immersed in this life, he 
could not help being ‘the prophet of the other Jife’. 

The translator has made a clear, economical and vigorous job of 
her work, and the force of the French is not too much weakened by 
latinised English. The total conception I have laid out above; but 
the penetrating observations, the sincerity and good will of the study 
ean only come out in the careful reading of a fine work. 

Pau OLsEN. 


Can PaRLIAMENT Survive? By Christopher Hollis, M.P. (Hollis « 

Carter; 9s.) 

Christopher Hollis has written, as one might expect, a book that 
is both informative and entertaining. His brief historical summary 
and analysis of the English party system are excellent, enlivened 
with that undercurrent of irony of which he is a master, and valuable 
so far as they go. But it is not the book that was needed at this 
juncture. 

The last sentence of his penultimate chapter reads: ‘It (capital- 
ism) can be transformed peaceably into the greater freedom of a 
distributist philosophy’. And the final sentence of the book sum- 
marises the task of this generation of Englishmen, who ‘must there- 
fore find a way of giving the worker in the industrial system, in 
which so many millions of men and women must inevitably live 
their lives, a way of freedom and responsibility. These are the con- 
ditions of liberty and our survival’. But surely it was the task of a 
Christian political writer to begin with those sentences, which have 
been endlessly repeated by Catholic writers and speakers for many 
years, and show us the way to achieve those conditions. 

There is another sentence to which I would call attention: ‘If the 
price-level is kept stable, then the power of the moneyed interest 
must inevitably be broken’. That is not in this book: it was written 
by the same author some fifteen years ago in The Two Nations. 
If the man who voted against the American Loan could have 
developed these two themes we might well have had the book of the 
century. As it is we have a skilful defence of the Conservative Party, 
and the apparently final acceptance of managerial omnipotence and 
the permanence of big units, both highly debatable propositions. 
As a matter of fact none of Burnham’s prophesies about the onset 
of the managerial state has come to pass and there is no evidence 
that the heads of the coal, railway, and other nationalised boards 
are anything but subservient stooges of the ministers. 

It is curious that Mr Hollis, who presumably subscribes to the 
doctrine of the subsidiary function, should say that ‘there is no 
solution in devolution’, and should only have a centralising solution 
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to offer. His ‘Industrial Parliament’, the separation of industry trom 
politics and the institution of a self-governing body to control in- 
dustry, is certainly desirable, and he has many shrewd and useful 
things to say about it. Although he elsewhere states the conditions 
for success, namely that it is ‘only possible first, when there is x 
tolerable solution of the economic problem’ (which he once offered 
in The Two Nations) ‘and a wide distribution of property, secondly, 
when there is the acceptance of a general philosophy which teaches 
that there are other things more important than economics’, he does 
not seriously develop that theme in relation to the human beings 
whose just individual and communal rights have to be secured before 
such vast centralised structures can be built on their bowed but 
rebellious backs. He mentions workers’ co-operatives in industry 
only to imply that they generally have failed although there is a 
growing volume of evidence from abroad, notably of the Commun- 
autés de Travail in France and the impressive achievements of the 
co-operative movement in Nova Scotia, which is due entirely to 
Catholic initiative. He scarcely mentions modern co-ownership at 
all, although, of this too there is information available, from the 
C.F.T.C. and the UCE.ACT. and other bodies in France, from the 
writings of Henry Valder in New Zealand. even from this country— 
practical information far in advance of orthodox ideas of co-partner- 
ship. He does mention American developments in that direction but 
only to refute Mr Zilliacus and not to bring out the fundamental 
rightness and practicability of Catholic sociology which was the 
theme we needed from Mr Hollis. C.G.H. 


THe WrEtL Wrovucur URN: Stupiks IN THE SrRucTURE or PoETRY. 

By Cleanth Brooks. (Dennis Dobson; 10s.6d.) 

The author is a professor in an American University and well 
known as a literary critic. In a series of essays, some already pub- 
lished in various journals, he propounds a new method of consider- 
ing the essential nature of poetry. He deprecates the modern ten- 
dency to regard every poem as an expression of its age and as a 
work to be read in terms of its historical context, and would prefer 
to believe that poetry may represent something more universal than 
the particular values of its own time. In pursuance of this view 
he examines in terms of a common approach a number of poems 
taken in chronological order from Elizabethan times to the present. 
The poems are Donne's Canonisation, Milton’s L’Allegro and Il 
Penseroso, Herrick’s Corinna, Pope’s Rape of the Lock, Words- 
worth’s Ode on Intimations of Immortality, Keats’s Ode on ua 
Grecian Urn, Tennyson’s Tears, Idle Tears, and Yeats’s Among 
School Children. Some of the quasi-interpretative headings to the 
chapters in which a poet is discussed—such as ‘Keats, Sylvan His- 
torian’, ‘History without Footnotes’ and ‘Yeats, Great Rooted 
Blossomer’—are of a kind that may be unfamiliar to many English 


readers. 
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The first chapter is given to ‘Paradox’ and the sense in which 
it is the language ‘inevitable and appropriate’ in poetry; ten chap- 
ters are given to discussion of the poems, what each says as a 
poem, “What it communicates’; the final chapter, “The Heresy of 
Paraphrase’, sets out the generalisations which follow from the 
discussion of ‘poems favoured in their own day and still admired 
by most critics’. The author suggests that Donne’s poem being 
metaphysical and Yeats’s poem modern, the intervening poems 
should be read as one has learned to read Donne and the moderns, 
and one should endeavour to see, in terms of a common approach 
what these masterpieces have in common rather than how they 
differed at different periods. The ‘common goodness’ which the 
poems share should be stated, not in terms of content or subject- 
matter, but rather in terms of ‘structure’ in the special sense in 
which the writer explains it. 

Professor Brooks in discussing these poems in the light of his 
theory of structure has much to say that is new and interesting, 
and it is a refreshing, sometimes rather chastening, experience to 
read again poems so familiar as these under a fresh interpretation. 
He puts forward his views and arguments temperately and avoids 
dogmatism. Such a book should specially commend itself to those 
who do not subscribe to the view that in the long history of poetry 
there is no element that transcends the limitations of time, place 
and ephemeral conditions, and thus expresses what is universal for 
mankind. J. J. R. Bripee. 


Les INYELLECTUELLES DANS LA CHRETIENTE. (Pax Romana; 6U0 lire.) 

This volume is a collection of the addresses given at a meeting 
held in Rome at Easter 1947 under the auspices of Pax Romana, 
which is the union of the federations of Catholic University Students 
of the world, founded in 1921. During recent years in various 
countries graduate groups were springing up in connection with 
the national federations of Catholic students. In England there is 
the Newman Association in the various university centres. It was 
at the XXth international meeting of Pax Romana at Fribourg in 
1946 that plans were laid for the formal establishment of an inter- 
national graduate section of Pax Romana. It was at the meeting 
in Rome in 1947 that the movement was actually established 
with the title of ‘Ie Mouvement International des Intellectuels 
Catholiques’. 

The idea of the federation and consequent deliberate cooperation 
of such men throughout the Catholic world is indeed one that offers 
an enormous opportunity of influence in the world of thought and 
promises to be a great power for good. It is also the natural blossom- 
ing of the existing federation of the Catholic students, for after all 
most undergraduates do eventually become graduates and their 
training should fit them to form the intelligentsia and lead the 
movement of thought. Such a development was already envisaged 
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in the early days of Pax Romana in the late twenties and early 
thirties, when the present writer’s own father (President of Paz 
Romana in 1928) was much concerred with the movement. But 
it is obvious that the majority oi undergraduates after their gradu. 
ation leave the university centres and scatter into the various pro- 
fessions and at that time it had hardly been possible to do more 
than make connection with those graduates who remained within 
the university. The plan, however, was gradually maturing and it 
was finally in 1947 that it came to fruition at the meeting of which 
the present volume is the record. 


The volume includes seven discourses by eminent speakers, all 
dealing with particular aspects of international collaboration among 
Catholics on the intellectual plane, and is introduced by a preface 
outlining the ideal of the movement and explaining the nature of 
the meeting, by M. Millot of Fribourg in Switzerland, at the time 
president of Pax Romana. The book is presented in French and 
printed in Italy, but the various speeches are given in their original 
languages, with, however, a résumé in French of the discourses 
not given in that tongue. 


The first address is that of Mgr Bernareggi giving in French the 
principles of the particular form of Catholic Action that is repre- 
sented by the intellectual movement. The second is that of the 
Italian minister of public instruction, Guido Gonella (in Italian), 
dealing with the relation of national culture to international coopera- 
tion. The third, in Spanish, is by no less an authority than Fr 
Iimmanuel Suarez, Master General of the Dominicans and one of 
the greatest living canon lawyers, on the historical development of 
the idea of the community of nations. This is a particularly impor- 
tant paper. The fourth lecture is on Christian Humanism by M. 
Maritain (in French), and the fifth is a study of the economic 
aspects of cooperation by Fr Gundlach, S.J. (in German). The sixth 
paper, in English, by the Irish ambassador to the Holy See, Joseph 
Walshe, emphasises the spiritual unity achieved by Catholicism, 
and the last discourse is that of M. Gilson (in French) in which he 
outlines the history and present state of cultural development 
within the Catholic Church. SEBASTIAN Buttoueg, O.P. 


CaTHOLICISME. Encyclopédie dirigie par G. Jacquemet. (Letouzy et 

Ané, Paris, 1949; n.p.) 

It was Leo XIII who gave the impulse to the great modern 
Catholic intellectual renaissance, which in spite of two devastating 
world wars has continued to gather momentum. The three great 
Leonine encyclicals, Aeterni Patris, Providentissimus, and Rerum 
Novarum, have been the fruitful sources of the energetic revival 
of philosophy, theology, scripture and sociology. 

In this work of intellectual revival the French Catholic savants, 
both clerical and lay, have played a very important part. In every 
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field of ecclesiastical science they have given us scholars of out- 
standing merit and renown. But when all the fields have been 
fruitfully cultivated, it is necessary to garner the harvest and store 
it. One practical way to do this is to assess the best results and 
arrange them in the convenient alphabetical form of a dictionary 
or encyclopedia which becomes both the epitome of a library and 
a guide to it. 

Between 1907 and 1912 the great American work the Catholic 
Encyclopedia appeared in which 1,342 specialists from many coun- 
tries collaborated. Though many of the articles still retain their 
value, it must be said that the net was too wide and the time too 
short to gather the best. The French have proceeded in a different 
way. They began by taking separate fields instead of the whole 
vast estate of Catholic thought. First came the Dictionnaire de la 
Bible of Vigourouse, followed during the last forty years by the 
Dictionnaires de Théologie, d’Apologetique, d’Archéologie et Liturgie. 
de Spiritualité, de Droit Canonique, d'Histoire et Géographic 
Eeclésiastique and lately the supplement to the Dictionnaire de la 
Bible—a vast output of specialised knowledge by really competent 
and accurate scholars. 

But these learned tomes can only be used by the privileged few. 
Professors and students studying for doctorate theses can find in 
them excellent tools for work and study. But what of the busy 
priest and intelligent layman, who desire access to the latest and 
hest researches in Catholic thought and to accurate information on 
practical questions? It was to meet this need that the new encyclo- 
pedia, Catholicisme, has heen undertaken. It is to be published in 
seven volumes of handy size in the usual French way of fascicules. 
What will one find in it? On the biographical side we have the 
saints and the popes. In each case there is a succinct sketch with 
a short bibliography giving the latest books. A pleasing feature is 
the notice given to living and recently dead prominent Catholics, 
e.g. Canon Cardijn, the founder of the Jocistes, Dom Bernara 
Capelle, Fr Felix Cappelle, 8.J., Dom Bede Camm, ete. The articles 
on the Religious Orders and Congregations include not only the 
older ones but even those founded in 1948. All Catholic Societies 
are listed with a description of their aims and activities and the 
addresses of their secretaries. The Scripture articles were confided 
to H. Cazelles and J. Auvray and as one would expect they are 
well done and up-to-date. Greater space is given to some subjects 
which are of more vital interest to us today, especially the social 
and moral questions. In the fascicule we examined the article on 
Social Catholicism (20 columns) by J. Folliet is an outstanding 
contribution of precision and clarity. For anyone who wishes to 
keep himself abreast of the latest and most accurate results of 
French Catholic scholarship we highly commend the new Encyclo- 


pédie. 
P. J. Fuoop. 
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SPADE AMONG THE RusHEs. By Margaret Leigh. (Phoenix House: 
12s.6d.) 

In the middle of the war at the age of forty-eight Miss Leigh 
took over a derelict croft in the Western Highlands near the sea. 
Many who have seen those roofless crofters cottages must have 
indulged in romantic dreams saturated with peat smoke, but com- 
fortable and warm, with work or leisure to please oneself and 
pleasant neighbours. But Miss Leigh is no romantic and go she 
triumphed over innumerable difficulties and succeeded where others 
will merely dream. She tells the story of the reclamation of her croft 
in simple, direct style which carries no airs nor fancies. It contains 
sufficient information on technical points to be useful to anyone 
attempting to run a small-holding, but it reads with that quiet entice. 
ment redolent of calm autumn days on the West Coast and on the 
Outer Isles. She never pretends to be anything but a Sassenach and 
yet she has mastered the Gaelic and the neighbours will come to 
coelidh in her cottage as with a native. The tragedy is that there are 
so many abandoned crofts and that the neighbours are mostly ageing. 
But should this book receive the universal popularity it deserves, 
few crofts would remain roofless and untenanted. CP. 


THE CHINESE T'HEATRE. By Jack Chen. (Dobson; 7s.6d.) 

This book is more valuable than its size might suggest; out of 
61 pages five are given to ‘The Yangko Theatre’, ‘the development 
of a modern theatrical form out of a primitive folk art within the 
space of the last few years’, and spreading in the wake of the revo- 
lutionary People’s Armies; eight to ‘The Western Style’ which 
seems more Shavian than Shakespearean; and the remaining very 
worth-while forty-six pages to ‘The Classical Theatre’. Anyone 
interested in drama, especially religious drama, should secure a 
copy; the text and illustrations show how many centuries it may 
take for a formal art to become stagnant and how foolish it would 
be to presume death! Here is a valuable textbook which should 
be in every school and university library where play-acting is 
encouraged both for instruction and amusement; and The House 
of Exile (Penguin) should be on the same shelf. 

H. D. C. Prpirr. 


An Artist’s NotTEBook. By Sister Mary of the Compassion, 0.P. 

(Sower Press. U.S.A.; $1.50.) 

It is rare nowadays to find a religious writing with the authority 
of a professional artist, and rarer still to find a professional artist 
who is able to describe in writing the functions of a painter. Sister 
Mary of the Compassion’s Notebook, then, is doubly weleome. Her 
emphasis on the value of tradition, and her plea for the importance 
of the intellectual side of the craft, mark her out as one who under- 
stands the language of painting. 

She understands it. at any rate, in the dialect of ‘medieval and 
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early Renaissance art’. Unfortunately, the merits of the Baroque 
school have escaped her; and the sanctions which she brings to bear 
upon this type of painting are. I think, beside the point. In fact, 
there is a confusion in the book between moral and metaphysical 
values. The demand that a picture should clearly show itself to have 
‘issued from a mind formed by the dogmas of Holy Church’ is both 
misplaced and misleading. Who can detect such a formation in a 
Rubens landscape, a Chardin still-life? It would be a pleasure to 
delete the recurring terms ‘Christian art’, “Catholic art’, ‘art that is 
truly Catholic’. For, properly speaking, Catholic painting does not 
exist, any more than Catholic history, Catholic singing, or Catholic 
carpentry. If Catholic artists understood this only half as well as 
Fra Angelico did, they would do the Church great service. 

J. DOWLING. 
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Prepare for Lent 


Father Gerald Vann, O.P., has written a book of profound 
and moving meditations on the principal theme of Lenten 
prayer and penance. Its first edition having quickly sold out 
a second edition in a more permanent production is ready 
for the Lent of 1950, the Lent of the Holy Year. It teaches 
the Christian how to accept pain as a penance and a way 
of loving God. 


THE PAIN OF CHRIST (2nd Edition) ds. 


The following of Christ’s Passion should be the main theme 
of Lent, and a little book of new meditations on the Way 
of the Cross translated from the French and illustrated by 
a simple line block will help to make this devotion more 
lively and fresh. The same theme may also be meditated 
in action by almost anyone, for the dramatic quality of 
Mime is so simple yet so effective—it serves to impress the 
drama both on the performer and the spectator. A Mime 
of the Stations of the Cross is therefore a way of deepening 
the understanding of the Passion for the actors as much as 
for those who look on. Mr Pepler’s mime has great power 
in this respect. 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS 

(Translated from the French) Is. 
THE STATIONS OF THE CROSS IN MIME 

By H. D. C. Pepler 2s. 


The Ceremonies of Holy Week will be more appreciated if 
prepared for during Lent. Even those who cannot read 
French will learn a great deal from the illustrations of the 
special Album of the French illustrated monthly, Fétes et 
Saisons devoted to these ceremonies. And those who attend 
Dominican churches can now obtain a book containing all 
the services in English and Latin. 


LA SEMAINE SAINTE (Album Liturgique) ls. 
THE DOMINICAN HOLY WEEK BOOK 5s.6d. 
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